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¢ 0 RRESPONDENCE. rather give their services outright than make a reduc- | music of Mendelssohn forming a considerable part of 
laine tion from their standard price. the programme. Next Tuesday night is to be devoted 
Matters at Home and Abroad. Toronto, Canada, is the city chosen by Edward E. | to the works of Wagner. On the L5th inst., Rudolph 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
New York, September 1, 1880. 

MUST write “musicians” very much like “Ameri- 

cans,” for I see in last week’s Courter that one of 
your typos has made me say, in speaking of the 
Abbott English Opera Company, “This troupe has 
obtained a good hold upon the public, notwithstand- 
ing the general ‘sarcastic mildness’ with which 
Americans and critics,” &c. The beginning of the 
next sentence righted the wrong thus: ‘“‘The mu- 
sicians and critics,” &c. Here you will see that 
“musicians,” instead of “‘ Americans,” was intended. 
Thus much in explanation of those inevitable typo- 
graphical mistakes which occasionally occur in the 
best regulated papers. 

I perceive that Mr. Arbuckle has been appointed 
conductor in place of the recently deceased band- 
master, Downing. Of course, if every conductor had 
to possess the characteristic qualities considered neces- 
sary and enumerated by Berlioz in his paper entitled 
“The Orchestral Conductor,” the number of orches- 
tras and bands in the country might easily be counted 
on one’s fingers. In one way it is fortunate that such 
is not the case, as little music would then be heard by 
the mass of people, and thus the progress of the 
divine art be hindered. I think Mr. Arbuckle is a better 
musician than many other solo performers. He will 
fulfill the demands made upon him with greater satis- 
faction to the band and the public than nine-tenths of 
those who might have been chosen instead of him. It 
is also announced that he has organized a concert 
company, his daughter, a really good vocalist, being 
the chief artist—v. ¢., after her celebrated father. 

With regard to Gounod’s new oratorio, ‘‘ The Re- 
demption,” to be produced at the Birmingham Festi- 
val in 1882, different opinions have been offered as to 
what will be its probable value. Some are inclined to 
believe that it will not reach the necessary lofty stand- 
ard, notwithstanding the genius which this composer 
has exhibited in his opera of ‘‘ Faust” and his first 
“Mass in G.” True it is that the “Credo” in the 
latter work is conceived in a broad and majestic style, 
and has been well wrought out; but, upon the whole, 
the Mass” is more beautiful and poetic than large and 
soul-inspiring. An oratorio whose choruses are weak, 
Or at least lacking in grandeur and sublimity, is not 
the work likely to stand the test of time, however 
pleasing and melodious the airs, duets, trios, &c., may 


be. These will be sung independently of the work 
and will become popular, while the work in its entirety 
will fade out of mind because of the lack of frequent 
Pertormances. All this by the way. The oratorio by 


Gounod will be rightly adjudged after its presentation 
and publication. 

Madame Nilsson is traveling in England, and is 
booked to sing in Birmingham October 11. A few 
days after, she is announced to appear at Mr. Kuhe’s 
grand festival concert. It is said that for both of 
these performances she has been retained at a very 
large fee. If this were not the -case it would almost 
anomaly; for prima-donnas have never been 
known to sing fora reasonable price, after once they 
had been well received by the public. They would 


be an 








Rice for his Bijou Comic Opera Company’s first per- 
formance this season. This event will take place Mon- 
day evening, September 20. The répertoire will include 
“The Spectre Knight,” ‘“‘Ages Ago” and ‘‘Charity 
Begins at Home,” all of which have had a more or 
less successful run in this city. Such light and pretty 
compositions as these are especially adapted for the 
general public, and it is no wonder that they are 
received with such favor and are listened to and en- 
joyed again and again. Although music should be 
considered something more than a mere amusement, 
it is, nevertheless, folly for the musician to ignore the 
fact that it is only this, and nothing more, to the large 
majority of those who attend musical performances; 
for when music is rendered which is above the com- 
prehension of the average listener, weariness quickly 
ensues. A fact so patent as this is absolutely indis- 
putable. 

It is probable, therefore, that B. E. Woolf's musical 
comedy, entitled ‘‘Lawn Tennis,” which is announced 
for performance at the Park Theatre on Monday even- 
ing, September 20, will have a fair measure of success 
if the music is anything like bright and interesting 
and sung passably well. The title chosen is rather a 
taking one, quite suggestive of a picturesque scene 
and free from even a taint of the “high-flown” and 
affected. Not this much can be said of other light 
operas to be presented this fall. 

Another first representation is announced for Sep- 
tember 20, that of Mr. Cellier’s opera, “ The Sultan of 
Mocha,” at the Union Square Theatre, by the Blanche 
Roosevelt Opera Company. It is expected to prove 
even more attractive than former works by the same 
composer. There is every reason to believe this, judg- 
ing from the musicianly tact and skill already displayed 
by Mr. Cellierin his numerous pieces. Of course, a good 
representation is half the battle. This should be con- 
sidered as almost certain, the composer himself now 
superintending the rehearsals. The public knows 
what to expect from Miss Roosevelt, who is the bright 
particular star of the company. 

The ’Frisco Minstrels have opened their theatre, 
having begun their unique performances last Monday 
evening. A new feature in their present entertain- 
ment is said to be a company of boy madrigai singers, 
which helps them with a will. I have not been there as 
yet, and, consequently, do not know what it is to 
‘*laugh and grow fat” after the extreme heat we have 
endured since the ’Frisco Opera House was closed at 
the end of last season. Of course, Backus and Birch 
please just the same as ever, and will continue to do 
so for all time—/. ¢., as long a time as they occupy 
the stage. 

So Mapleson opens the doors of the Academy of 
Music to the fashionable world on October 18. Thus 
it has been “officially” announced. How glad will 
those be who don’t care a fig for music, yet go there 
and furiously applaud the artists, especially those of 
the fair sex! Later on, we shall learn other news— 
officially, of course. 

Rudolph Bial has decided to give a series of ‘‘com- 
posers’ nights” at Koster & Bial’s concert hall. Last 
Tuesday the first concert of the kind was given, the 





Bial will have a benefit, which the public should 
patronize liberally, because this popular conductor 
deserves well at its hands. This will also be the oc- 
casion of the five hundredth concert, which proves 
how popular this resort has become, and how undi- 
minished the interest taken in it is. With a small ad- 
dition to the number of strings already at his com- 
mand, concerts once a week of a very superior order 
could be presented by Mr. Bial. 
tion of whether it will pay comes in here. 

What a grand ovation will be given to the great 
pianist, Anton Rubinstein, if he visits this country 


Of course, the ques- 


again in 1883, which statement has been published by 
a foreign paper! 
upon the musical public of this country than any 
other pianist who has as yet visited it. Possibly an 
exception may be made in favor of Joseffy, whose 
style, however, is so different from that of, his giant 


He has made a greater impression 


confrére. To draw comparisons between the two is 
to exhibit a lack of appreciation of their various 
qualities. 


Speaking of pianists, I ought to mention the three 
piano recitals which Miss Florence Coplestone an- 
nounces she will give this winter in Steinway Hall. 
This young artiste should receive a liberal and healthy 
encouragement in order to stimulate her to pursue the 
arduous though praiseworthy path she had marked 
out for herself. Flattery is not wholesome or neces- 
sary, whilst careful, judicious and kindly commenda- 
tion is. 

I believe I have filled more than my space this time, 
but matter is not scarce if there was more needed to 
be said. Next week I will report as usual. 

CHRONICLER 


Rochester's Dramatic Season. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER,] 
Rocnester, N. Y¥., August 30, 1880. 

EFORE proceeding to speak of any of our amuse- 
ments, I wish to say that both of our places of 
amusement have during the dull season been thor- 
oughly renovated, more particularly the Corinthian 
Academy of Music, which still takes the lead, and is 
acknowledged by all to be “Ae place. It has been put 
in complete repair, and under the hands of Leon H. 
Lempert, our celebrated scenic artist, has come out as 
bright as a new dollar. The management has been 
changed somewhat, and it is now under the care of 
Frank Rust, a young man of acknowledged ability and 
courtesy, who made a good reputation as manager for 
Florence and others. On the 26th inst. Collier's 
‘* Banker's Daughter” combination opened this place 
of amusement to a crowded house. The hall was 
handsomely trimmed with flowers, and the scenery and 
scenic effects were grand. Every one, I suppose, has 
seen this combination, which is an excellent one, and 
the continued success of the play which it is giving 
shows that the theatre-going public is pleased with the 
manner in which “‘ The Banker's Daughter” is put 
upon the boards. F.C. Bangs was as good as ever as 
John Strebelow, and Charles Walcot as G. Washington 
Phipps was immense. Signor Majeroni as Zhe Count 
de Carojac throws his whole soul into the character, 
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and is especially strong. Anna Boyle as Lilian was 
good, simply. Much of her acting could be criticised, 
but on the whole she rendered her character far above 
the average. Mrs. Charles Walcot as Mrs. Brown was 
as usual great. The remainder of the company were 
very good. Haverly will occupy this house next with 
his Original Colored Minstrels. 

The Grand Opera House has not as yet been for- 
mally opesed, but Adah Cavendish in “The New 
Magdalen” opens there to-night, and on the 31st ap- 
pears in “‘ Wife for Wife.” This house is leased by 
Brooks, and is under the management of Mr. 
Gobay. 

In the music line there is actually nothing of any 
importance to communicate. Our music men are do- 
ing a “fair to middling” business, with prospects only. 
George D. Smith reports sales of instruments as only 
good, but his prospects were never brighter, and, by 
the way, George has as nice and neat a little music 
store as any one would wish to see. As a business 
man and an energetic pusher he ranks Al, and de- 
serves to be successful. 

Musical entertainments have been extremely scarce 
during the warm weather, but we are promised a great 
treat in that line this season, and of which I shall write 
you hereafter. J. Harry VERNON. 











Concerts in Milwaukee. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.) 
Mi_waukeE, Wis., August 28, 1880. 
HE following programmes were given at Schlitz 
Park, last Friday afternoon and evening, by the 
Musical Society and Arion Club: 
AFTERNOON PROGRAMME, 


By Grand Military Band, under direction of Professor 
J. C. Clauder, 


Part /, 
 Gaebiina Crack Blase fdews?. foo. ok ee ecb edd Clauder 
2, Overture—** Pique Dame”.... enw? 504k: ee tee 
se Ee AN sa 6. 56 44:06:08. 810 99:0 910% nel Offenbach 
4. Waliz—* Ever or Never”............. ...Waldteufel 
) Mppnrese—~* Di aema la aon cos 6:06 bien sees hu Auber 
Part 11. 
8. Serenade for flute and horn.........e.scesceeee ere Til 
Ph, Clauder and A. Schuetz. 
eT ge, en rs = Wagner 
3. Gavotte—"* First Love”.........00.0008% Necke 
4. Fantaisie—** Giroflé-Girofla”’..............ccceeee Lecocq 
5, CUMDINANON BOLOCHIONEs «605 cs cccicccicwecsioscos Clauder 


EVENING PROGRAMME, 
Full Orchestra, under direction of Professor Chr, Bach. 


Part /. 
1. Coronation March—** Folkunger”............. Kretchmer 
PIE EMIUIIN 5 vis p'swe ses 05.0 ccv cele cnd ooicee Weber 
ee gn en er Micheelis 
Intermission fifteen minutes, during which time the mili- 
tary band will perform in the park the overture to Wagner's 
** Rienzi,” 
Part /7/, 
: {a **Wanderer’s Night Song”.............. Von Holstein 
OD TEN on 563585555440 5100655 , Vieeeeae J. Herbeck 
Male Chorus Musical Society. 
oc Ne FR PrOOSIRRe O08 os 05550 c0 0s esecees neg Fischer 
~” 2 * CRRMBRERS BORG 6 6. 60060000005 209.5900: erOneer 
Arion Club, augmented by members of Apollo Club. 
3. Soprano solo—‘' Cantique de Noel” ...... Adolph Adam 
Miss Scanlan and chorus. 
Pen Pe NE te oo 066 6:k 5.000050 0an Engelsberger 
Male Chorus Musical Society, 

Se POO CNT 6 RTI 5.60 asnscwaascssces’ Kinkel 
5+ 76 °° A Franklyn’s Dogge”...............0.05 McKenzie 
Apollo Club, 

6. ‘Great is Jehovah” (Die Allmacht)............. Schubert 


Mass Chorus and Orchestra. 

Intermission fifteen minutes, during which the military 
band will perform a fantaisie from ‘‘ Il Giuramento,” by Mer- 
cadante, 

art L171, 
1. Double Chorus from ‘‘CEdipus at Colonos”..Mendelssohn 
Musical Society and Arion Club. 
2. ‘‘ Hunter's Dream”—Fantaisie....... pines eee Hasselman 
Bach's Orchestra. 
3, Quartet and Chorus—" To the Sons of Art’. Mendelssohn 
Quartet by members of the Apollo Club; Chorus by 


inadequate. Miss Scanlan has a strong and not unpleas- 
ing voice, but her high notes apparently suffered from 
stage fright. Mr. Hampshire, in ‘Great is Jehovah,” 
forced his voice painfully. He needs competent train- 
ing and much careful study to make him as good a 
tenor as he ought tobe. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Tomlins will have a fair chance at him. 

Not much is known yet as to the coming season’s 
musical work, 

“Freaks” has been played here three times this 
week to apparently delighted audiences. 

Next week we have “‘Buffalo Bill,” and Tony Denier 
in ‘‘Humpty Dumpty.” F. 








Notes from St. Louis. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 
Str. Louts, August 30, 1880, 

€ WARATA THE ODALISQUE” is the title of a 

new opera, the libretto and plot of which has 
just been finished by our fellow citizen, Major G. D. 
Hand. The plot is in four acts, and the scene is laid 
in Turkey, Greece and the A°gean. ‘Time, 1823, the 
year of the massacre of the Christians on the island 
of Scio and the great struggle for Grecian liberty. 

The ideal character of the play is Backsheesh, who 
is omnipresent as Asmodeus, wielding an influence 
representing bribery, too perceptibly felt in the ad- 
ministration of government affairs in Turkey at this 
time. The opera is grand in the possibilities of the 
spectacular and musical, for nearly everything about it 
is Oriental. Major Hand is now looking around for 
some one who can give his libretto a proper musical 
interpretation, and it is very probable that it will be 
brought out this season. 

If Professor Otten’s efforts meet with proper appre- 
ciation we shall have again an Oratorio Society. Mr. 
Otten is sanguine of success, having already nearly 
one hundred names of our best vocalists on his list. 
When fully organized it is the intention to cooperate 
with some orchestral soeiety in the production of ora- 
torios, &c. The first work studied will be Haydn's 
**Creation.” 

The usual garden concerts have been well attended 
this week. At Uhrig’s Cave “ Fatinitza” was well 
sung, and the concert of the St. Louis Grand Orches- 
tra gave us the best programme of the season, includ- 
ing, as it did, the ‘* Tell’ overture «and finale of the 
first act of “Lohengrin.” Solos by Oscar Steins 
(baritone), and James Stevens (cornet). Mr. Steins’ 
magnificent voice and singing charmed his hearers as 
usual. The great applause which followed Mr. 
Stevens’ cornet solo proved how much his playing 
pleased the audience. Mr. S. is a diligent student, 
and will before long, I predict, rank as an executant 
on the cornet with Levy and Arbuckle. 

Several concerts (of the complimentary kind) are 
advertised for this week. 
The Olympic Theatre is the first to open the season, 
commencing to-night with ‘Tony Pastor’s combina- 
tion. 
Barnum has arrived, and this means that matters 
musical and dramatical will be somewhat neglected 
during the week; for everybody goes to Barnum’s 
great show. The little folks go because it would cost 
their parents all their peace of mind for a week to re- 
fuse them permission, and old folks go “ just to take 
the children, you know.” 
Otherwise we are well and hopeful. 

A. N. DANTE. 





....Johann Strauss has composed a very remarkable set of 





Musical Society and Arion Club, 
4. Overture—"* Bohemian Girl”.............cccceeeees Balfe 
Bach's Orchestra. 


A heavy shower came up an hour or two before the 
evenmg concert, keeping many away. Nevertheless, 
perhaps fifteen hundred persons were present, and | 
am informed that the enterprise was a financial suc- 
cess, notwithstanding the heavy expense. 

But the storm kept away some of the members of 
the orchestra, some of whom came after it was too 
late to be of much service, while the Heine Family 





failed to come at all, thus weakening the orchestra by 
five stringed instruments. 

The choruses were creditable to all concerned, sing- 
ers and conductors alike, but the soloists were rather 


waltzes for the Schilitzen Festhalle, at Vienna, At different 
times they are accompanied by singing and shooting! This 
music, with its superfluous puff-paff-puff, seems to have ex- 
cited no astonishment, though many people strongly objected 
to the use of the perfectly indispensable anvil in the ‘*Rhein- 
gold.” Strange people, these peopie! Spontin in 1825 used 
anvils in his ‘‘Alcidor;” Verdi in ‘‘ Troubador;” Auber in 
‘*Masons and Locksmith;” Lortzing, in the ‘* Armorer,” 
also made use of this musical instrument. Who used it first? 
The man’s name was Antonio Draghi. In 1673 his opera, 
‘* L'Innocenza Guistificata (‘Avenged Innocence”), was per- 
formed at Vienna, In it the following scene takes place: 
Cupid appears in Vulcan's workshop, and requests a new 


arrow. The Cyclops forge him one on tuned anvils. Unfor- 


tunately, there were no critics then; so we are left in doubt 
whether the ‘‘ esthetics” of 1673 were edified by this *‘‘ real- 


J The Paris Co " 
nservatoire. 
der foundation of the Conservatoire dates back x 
far as 1784, when a royal school of singing and 
tion was established by the Baron de Breteuil. The actual 
name, Conservatoire, was finally given to it after the Revoly. 
tion of 1830. Its directors have been successively Bernarg 
Sarrett, Perne, Cherubini, Auber, and Ambroise 
Ambroise Thomas, the present director, tells us that th 
mission of the Conservatoire is to develop the Creatine 
faculties, to form the taste, to resist the caprices of fashion, 
to combat dangerous or bad tendencies, and to engrave on 
the hearts of young artists the love of truth and 
These are the convictions of the seventy professors who are 
charged with the artistic instruction of the eight hundrey 
pupils who now attend the classes of the Conservatoire. 
The buildings of the Conservatoire form a sombre quad. 
trilateral with little pretensions to architectural beauty, 
situated in the Faubourg Poissonniére, They comprig 
a theatre decorated in the Pompeian style; a concen 
hall, which is used for the examinations; a library 
which is open to the public, and an : 
museum founded by Louis Clapisson, The instrumeny 
museum is very interesting. You see there that the violig 
has remained the same for more than acentury, It some. 
times happens that the man who first conceives and produces 
a thing attains therein an excellence which may be rivaleq 
but cannot be surpassed. Caspard de Salo, who made the 
first real violin, made it on a model to which, after years of 
deviation, Stradivarius returned, and which the instrumen 
still retains. In this museum are the pianos of Boleldiey, 
Carafa, Hérold, Clapisson, Meyerbeer, and the modest jp. 
strument of Auber, with ink spots here and there on the 
keys. You may picture yourself Auber fingering the Muet 
de Portici with his left hand and writing it with his right, 
Here, too, is one of Paganini’s violins. The library is very 
rich in works on the history of music and in autographs, and 
here the curious may contemplate the autograph scores of 
Beethoven and Haydn, and watch the flow, fitful or torrent. 
like, of their immortal genius. 

Upstairs are the class rooms, opening in long and narrow 
corridors; each class room is like a little chapel, dedicated to 
the worship of art. The general appearance of them is very 
much the same; the instrument alone is different. In one 
room you may see ten pupils to one professor, and in another 
only three. In the corridors there is a perfect charivari of 
sounds; but in each class room there reigns comparative 
tranquillity. 

The pupils of the Conservatoire, in the class of composi- 
tion, compete each year for a grand prize similar to the Prix 
de Rome granted by the Académie des Beaux-Arts. This 
prize dispenses the winner from military service and entitles 
him to a pension of 3,000 fr. for five years which he must 
spend in Italy and Germany, The competition is no small 
affair. The ‘‘loges” in which the competitors are shut up 
for twenty-five days and twenty-five nights are on the side of 
the building facing the Eglise Saint-Eugéne, and the iron- 
barred windows may be seen from the street. The competi- 
tors eat there, sleep there, and take their exercise there, with 
nothing but a piano for company. And what a hard life that 
of a young composer is! How intangible, how vague, how 
inaccessible is his ideal ! Two of the young composers of the 
modern French school, Victor Massé and Massenet, te- 
mained at the Conservatoire ten years before they obtained 
the Prix de Rome. 

The pupils of the Conservatoire, men and women, forma 
race apart from the most varied descent. The men are gen- 
erally dandies in their dress and in the cut of their hair, and 
they cast languishing glances at the young lady pupils as 
they go home from the class under the protecting mother's 
wing, whether the mother be Madame Cardinal or the worthy 
wife of the corner grocer. The men pupils generally smoke 
Turkish cigarettes, wear gloves and carry elegant canes. The 
“mothers” form a very important element in any picture in 
the Conservatoire. All the girls who respect themselves are 
escorted by their mothers, who sit knitting in the hall while 
the immortal principles of art are being instilled into the 
brains of their daughters. 

The best time to obtain an insight into the life of the Com 
servatoire is while the annual public examinations are taking 
place in the theatre or concert room. There is no scenery 00 
the circular stage and the actors are not costumed. Theget 
tlemen are dressed simply in evening dress and the ladies in 
walking costume. I will not attempt to describe the audience. 
There are tenors who have lost their voices and hope to fe 
gain the reputation that they once enjoyed through their 
children, whom they have brought up according to their owl 
particular methods. There are actors and actresses who are 
animated by an interest in everything connected with “the 
profession,” or who are, perhaps, related to some Nilsson of 
Roger of the future. There are concierges, ouvreuses, smal 
shopkeepers and market women, who have brought theif 
friends with them to swell the applause which they intend 
bestow on the daughter of their hearts, whose singing has 
been pronounced by all the concierges of the quarter to be 
wonderlul. The pupils are always nervous in the extreme, 
although they know that they do not appear before a general 
public; but the sight of the jury invariably puts them into 
fright. Still, however poor the pupil’s performance may & 





istic” novelty or not.—Ausic, 


there is always some applause, On the other hand, any & 
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~ ordinary vocal Success is less heartily applauded, for the 
simple reason that the mothers and friends of the others are 
jous. 

As it is, the Conservatoire is a fine institution, but, like 
most artistic institutions, its means are not equal to its de- 
sires. The buildings, although vast in appearance, are small 
for the number of pupils, and the State grant of 250,000 fr. is 
insufficient, and the hard-working professors are poorly paid. 
Nevertheless, it is a fine thing for art, and a fine thing for 
France that eight hundred young men and maidens are ena- 
bled, thanks to the Conservatoire, to receive a gratuitous 


musical and dramatic education.— The Parisian. 








v On the History of Musical Pitch. 


gBy ALEXANDER J. Evuts, B. A., F. R. S., F. S. A. 
[CONCLUDED. } 

(2.) Compart son of Scheibler’s, McLeod’s and Mayer's Meas- 
ures. (Appendix to Arts. 16 and 18, p. 299. col. 1, and p. 
300, col. 1.)—The five first forks of the lower table on p. 300, 
col. 1, were measured for me both by Professor McLeod and 
Professor Mayer, by their methods described in Arts. 15 and 
16, with the greatest care, for which I am much indebted to 
them. The forks did not return to me from Professor Mayer, 
in America, till after the reading of my paper. Before send- 
ing them to him I had compared each with several of Scheib- 
ler’s and my own forks, For Professor Mayer’s method it is 
necessary to cement with shellac a very light metal point to 
the end of one prong, in order to scribe the wave-curve, and 
also to transmit the electric spark which marks the seconds. 
This additional weight, small as it is, ought to flatten the fork. 
Hence, after the forks were returned with the points on, I 
compared them afresh with each of the other forks, to discover 
the amount of flattening. In the case of three fine large forks 
this was scarcely sensible—for the Marloye fork, not at all; for 
the Conservatoire fork, a doubtful V .02; for the Versailles 
fork, an equally doubtful V .o4. But the Feydeau fork had 
lost V .og, and the Tuileres fork as much as V .14, owing, I 
presume, to some imperfection in the material (unhardened 
steel) of which they are made, for the last fork dies off and 
becomes faint much sooner than the others, though equally 
fine to all appearance. I found also that I had not previously 
taken account of all my measures of the Feydeau fork, and, 
therefore, correct the mean in the following table, which com- 
pares all the measures at 59° F., corrected for the flattening by 
the added points. 














Name of Fork. | M'Leod.| Ellis. Mayer. 

owe | nat lie 
Pmemreabeinn, @ Ms. cccsasssoscedecere «| 439-55 439-54 439.48 
ECS. cexcates cde | aeuiabndn, wean 434-33 434-25 434-26 
Feydeau, 2 A..........0.000 ceesceeseeeres 423.02 423.01 423.00 
Versailles, 2 A.......eseeeececeeeesceeecees 395-83 395-79 395-77 
Marloye,2C.......... 2’ Ven dnbeewareceeae 255.98 255 96 255.98 

The extreme closeness of these results, obtained by such 


entirely different methods, proves indisputably that we can 
now measure pitch within one-tenth of a vibration in a second, 
and that my count of Scheibler’s forks cannot be wrong to 
that extent, and hence my present measures are probably 
equally correct. 

The four forks of Koenig, measured by Professor McLeod 
and myself, were not sent to America, but Professor Mayer 
had an opportunity of measuring three of Koenig’s Uts, one 
of which had been but recently purchased. Professor McLeod 
had also measured two others, and so had I. The following 
is the result of these nine different measurements : 

Koenig’s Ut,. 1. Measured by Professor McLeod. His 
own fork, V 256.31, Professor Guthrie’s two forks, V 256.14 
2. Measured by Professor Mayer, three different 
forks, V 256.38, 256.34, 256.35. 3. Measured by myself, Pro- 
fessor McLeod’s fork, as above, V 256.30 ; Dr. Spottiswoode’s 
fork, V 256.23; a copy, made by myself, of Professor Tyn- 
dall’s fork before it was injured, frequently compared with the 
original V 256.28. The mean of these g measures is V 256.28, 
which I have assumed as the probable mean value of Ut,, on 
page 301, col. 2, table. 

(3.) Compass of the Voice. (Appendix to Art. 21, page 303, 
col. 2.)\—The following are the limiting notes of ‘the most 


and 256.17. 


sonorous compass of the seven different voices in most choral 
bodies,” according to H. Berlioz (‘‘ Modern Instrumentation,” 
Novello’s edition, 1856, page 178), where, as it was printed 


before the French Diapason Normal was introduced, I assume 
Broadwood’s mean pitch, as I did for Randegger. These 
limits should be contrasted with the inner, outer, and mean 
limits of my tables in the text, and will be found wider than 
the first, but much narrower than the other two. 


: From To 
First Soprano ols Cadowxa-teu, ee See! anew «on 1B Alat 945.4 
Second Soprano... ....ceeececeees 4B 250.6 soseeese 1G 795-0 
Contralto : .4F TL 1 E flat 631.0 
mee Tenor: .:<.... ccn eae ee 4c 7 2B flat 472.7 
Second T ior... .. .4C SME “éeus.ss 2G 397-5 
Karitone or First Bass ............ 88 flat 118.2 2F 3542 
OMe ....... cae eee 4F 88.6 2E fat 315.5 
Actual usage of composers.—Handel, in his early ‘‘ Acis 


and Galatea" (see article Bass in Grove’s Dictionary), wrote 
a bass song from 8 C sharp to 2 A. In the bass parts of his 
“Messiah,” Handel only once gives 8 F 84.5 (in ‘‘ Lift up 
your heads”), rarely uses 8 G 94.7, but frequently has 8 A 
tos.6, and writes up to 2 E 315.9, but not often. In the ‘‘ Hal- 
lelujah Chorus,” he takes his sopranos to a long sustained 1G 
757.0, and his solo soprano in ‘‘ Rejoice greatly,” touches 
‘passing 1 A flat 789.8. In the ‘ Seraglio,” Osmin’s 


only ji 





song, ‘‘ Ah! che voglio trionfare,” Mozart makes a bass sus- 
tain 8 D 70.6 for 8 (allegro) bars, and immediately jump up 
two octaves to 2 D 282.5. In the ‘‘ Benedictus” of the 
Twelfth Mass, Mozart leads a bass voice by a chromatic scale 
from 4 C 126.3 down to 8 E 75.1, which cannot be escaped. 
In the ‘‘Magic Flute,” he makes the Queen of the Night 
sing up to % F 135.2. In ‘Robert le Diable,” Meyerbeer 
once makes Sertram sing to 8 E 83.6 (taking his pitch to have 
been A 446.2, as is very possible), and in ‘* Dinorah” makes 
a soprano sustain % C 1061.2, which Mme. A. Patti has often 
been forced to sing at 4% C 1070, and now objects to sing 
higher than % C 1035.6. 

(4.) Violin Resonance. (Appendix to Art. 26, page 309, col. 
2.)—Dr. Huggins thought his Stradivarius violin sounded 
better at present concert pitch, say A 454. Mr. Healey thought 
his old violin, supposed to be an Amati, sounded best at about 
Handel’s pitch, or A 422.5. These are the very pitches cor- 


responding to the two maximum resonances observed in the 
text. 

. AppENDIX TO TABLE I. 

(5.) Russian Court Church. (Insert on p. 319, col. 1, after A 
420.1.) A 421.2, EC 500.9 (MC 503.9, Je 505.4), S 2.24. (El- 
lis.) 1860, Russia, Imperial Russian Court Church band.— 
This fork, a copy belonging formerly to Herr Nike, was lent 
to me by his widow. It was contained in the same box as 
Stein’s fork, A 421.3, and was accidentally overlooked in 
drawing up Table I. 

(6.) Handel’s Fork. (Appendix to (1) A 422.5, page 319, col. 
2, line 17 from the bottom.)—Mr. Hipkins thinks that Mr. 
Reid was mistaken in supposing that the house of Broadwood 
ever owned Handel’s fork. Mr. Hipkins supposes that Mr. 
Reid’s mistake arose from Mr, Clarke having brought Han- 
del’s fork to Broadwood's in 1855 to show it, and also from 
the corresponding pitch of Peppercorn’s fork (see Appendix 
No. 7, to A 423.7), which was in possession of that house. 

(7.) Original Pitch of the Philharmonic Concerts. (Appendix 
to A 423.3 and A 423.7. p. 320, col. 2.)—The following is a 
copy of Mr. Peppercorn’s certificate preserved at Messrs. 
Broadwood’s: ‘‘ This is to certify that I, pone Peppercorn, 
tuned for fifteen years [1813-1828] at the Philharmonic con- 
certs, for Messrs. Broadwood & Sons, which is now nearly 
thirty years since, and that I have the same fork in’my pos- 
session. It was given to me from the members of the Philhar- 
monic Society as the pitch determined and settled by mutual 
consent. It is half a tone lower than the present Philhar- 
monic pitch. The pitch given to me, Sir George Smart being 
in possession of a fork exactly the same, he always kept me 
exactly toit. This same pitch, given to me by the members of 
the Philharmonic, agrees [with] Handel's pitch, with the pitch 
also of a fork shown to me by the late Mr. Jacobs, organist to 
the Rev. Rowland Hill's Chapel, which was about thirty years 
since, and his father had been master to the sons of the clergy, 
about seventy years before. I was shown a Mater Dei con- 
vent bell, certainly 500 years old, with which this pitch also 
agreed, as also with that of most of our church bells. 2oth 
March, 1855. (Signed) Jno. Peppercorn. This pitch also 
agrees with an ancient fork and other forks in the possession 
of Mr. Black, at Messrs. Broadwood’s. [See Table I., A 
422.7, 423.6, 427.2, 427.5, 428.4.] The fork shown at Messrs. 
Broadwood's as Sir George Smart's present pitch — A 433] 
is nearly a quarter of a tone sharper than the one I now have 
[really S 0.37, more than a quarter of atone], and certainly 
was not the pitch made use of at the Philharmonic concerts 
when I tuned at them. (Signed) Jno. Peppercorn.” With re- 
gard to church bells, see Colbacchini's pitch pipes, A 425.2, 
and Cavedini's fork, A 422.3, both from bell founders, and 
both used to determine the pitch of bells. Mr. Herrmann 
Smith tells me that Mr. Lewis, the organ builder, found the 
famous old bell at Lavenham (16% miles W.N.W. of Ipswich), 
date 1625, meant to be and called D, to be very sharp C shar, 
Philharmonic fork, whatever that may be. If we take it to 
be Sir G. Smart's pitch, A 433.2, it would be higher than EC 
sharp 544; if we take it at A 444.2 (which see), it would be 
higher than EC sharp 559.7. Now, Handel's fork gives MD 
565, so that the probability is the D is a Handel's D. 

(8) The Jordan's Maidstone Organ. (Insert on p. 325, col. I, 
after A 437.4.) *(2) MA 437.4 (EA 440, JA 436), C 523.3, S 
2.89. (Streatfield and Ellis.) 1744, Maidstone, old parish 
church. This organ was built by the Jordans, and in 1878 had 
this pitch, and was in meantone temperament. On March 25, 
1880, while the pipes were lying open, having been just re- 
turned by Lewis, who was rebuilding the organ and putting 
it in equal temperament, at his own pitch (see (4) A 441), I 
examined the marks on many pipes, and could find no sign of 
old shifting. The stopped diapason, least likely to be altered, 
but easily tunable by its long ears within the limits A 437 and 
A 442, was apparently quite unaltered, and I found the gen- 
uine old markings of the peculiar German d@ and ¢ sharp on the 
pipes, which bore also Lewis’ mark of D and D sharpf. So 
there seems to be no doubt that the pitch has been preserved 
to this day. But as the Jordans also used the sharp pitch A 
474.1 (which see) at St. George’s, Botolph lane, it follows that 
= as well as Bernard Schmidt, used two pitches, or 
made both A foot and B fat foot organs, corresponding to a 
church and a chamber pitch. 

(9.) Zemple Church Organ, (Insert after *A 444.3, page 327, 
col. 1), *(2) 444.3 measured, and also B fat 471.4, B 498.6, C 
529 measured. (Ellis.) 1880, London, Temple Church organ. 
after it had been repaired and resettled in 1879 by Messrs. 
Forster and Andrews, of Hull.—The original organ was built 
by B. Schmidt, probably at A 441.7, and was flattened by Mr. 
C. A. Bishop to A 433.2 (see notes on (1) A 422.5); it was af- 
terwards reconstructed by Schulze in 1859, and he made the 
pitch so sharp that Messrs. Forster and Andrews had to shift 
the pipes a semitone, to bring it to this pitch. This would 
imply that Schulze’s pitch was A 470.7, which is hardly likely 
(see A 452.8 in Appendix No. 11). The pipes were probably 
adjusted after shifting. To depress a quarter of atone was 
found too little, as Mr. Forster said. Hence, after depressing 
a semitone, the pipes were possibly cut to sharpen them. e 
whole of Schulze’s Hohlfléte stop as sent from Germany was 
too sharp, and had to be accommodated afterwards. The 
actual pitches measured above are not exactly in tune. Start- 
ing from A, we should have had A 444.3 EB Aas 470.7, EB 
498.7, EC 528.4, and starting from measured C 529, we should 
have EB 499.3, EB fat 471.3, EA 444.8. 

(10.) Belgian Army Military Instrument Pitch. (Appendix 
to A 451, p. 376, col. 3.}—-M. Victor Mahillon has had the 
kindness to send me the following, which reached me on 








March 29. Before December 16, 1874, numerous standards 
for military music were in use in Belgium, occasioning ex- 
treme embarrassment to manufacturers. The Ministry, there- 
fore, sent the several forks to M. Mahillon for the purpose of 
selecting the mean, and he, not having a tonometer, sent the 
selected mean to M. Koenig, in Paris, to measure and to con- 
struct from it a large standard fork for future use. On the 
Ministry being informed that the mean pitch was VS goz2 — V 
451, a ministerial decree was issued, dated as above, fixing - 
this as the standard determined by Koenig's fork. Hence, as 
the copy I saw was A 451.7, either Koenig's measurement 
was slightly incorrect (which is very probable ; see measure- 
ments of his Ut,, in No. (2) in this Appendix), or the large 
fork he made rose in pitch after tuning (which is very prob- 
able), or both (which is still more probable). From this stand- 
ard M, Mahillon tuned Dr. Stone's copies by ear, but he some- 
times makes copies by the optical process of Lissajous. That 
process was not used to determine the pitch, which was due 
to Koenig’s measurements. Subsequently to the settlement 
of this standard, M. Dunkler (d. 1878), bandmaster of the 
regiments of grenadiers and chasseurs in Holland, succeeded 
in establishing A 451 as the Dutch standard for military music 
also. On December 21, 1875, a commission was appointed by 
royal decree in Belgium to examine the possibility of estab- 
lishing a uniform pitch in Belgium. Mons. F. A. Gevaert, 
Director of the Royal Conservatoire at Brussels, was presi- 
dent, and Mons. V. Mahillon secretary, The commission rec- 
ommended the adoption of the French Diapason Normal for 
military music as well as for the Conservatoire. This recom- 
mendation remains pigeon-holed, on account of the great ex- 
pense which the alteration of all military bands would entail, 
and hence there is at present no uniform Belgian standard. 

(11.) Schulee’s 7 ynedock Organ. (Insert in Table I., after A 
452.5, p. 376, col. 3.) EA 452 8[MA 450.2, JA 448.8] C 538.5, 
S 3.50. (Chambers and Ellis.) 1880 (date of measurement), 
Tynedock Church Organ at Newcastle-on-Tyne, one of the 
finest built by Schulze in England, from a fork tuned to the 
open diapason expressly for me by Mr. Charles Chambers, 
Mus. B. This is practically in the mean Philharmonic pitch, 
A 452.5. Mr. Rea, formerly organist, found it best to trans- 
pose most music by a semitone, and therefore play at A 427.4, 
that is, practically at the pitch of Harris’ organ, St. Nicholas 
Church, also at Newcastle (see A 428.7). For a similar pitch 
of Schulze’s, see Temple Church Organ, in Appendix, No. 9. 

(12.) Barking Organ. (Appendix to A 474.1, p. 392, col. 2.) 

This organ (see (2) A 439.5) was probably one of these sharp 
A foot organs. Both B. Schmidt and Jordans, and hence 
probably other builders, quilt both A foot and B Aas foot or- 
gans. For Schmidt's, see (1) E 441.7, in Table L.; for the Jor- 
dans’, see Maidstone organ, in Appendix, No. 8. 


Modern Popular English Songs. 

HE love of song and music naturally remains among 
the English people, though the faculty of producing 
original music and song has been crushed. The barrel organ 
man in a village or a back street is to modern England what 
the ‘* blind crowders” with their chants were to the England 
of Sir Philip Sidney. Little children dancing in a dingy 
court to the mechanical music of ‘* Nancy Lee" makes a pretty 
sight enough, and are all that we have to show in piace of the 
old choirs of village lads and lasses. 
in which, as the people cannot make its own songs, some one 
must make songs for the people. 
of popular bards, whose sale and whose success among the 
unknown public might make Mr. Tennyson envious. First, 
there are the music hall bards. These songsters stir the great 
heart of the city folks, as i€were with the sound of a trumpet. 
**To arms, to arms,” they cry. inthe name of Jingo. They 
breathe of heady delights, of war, of wine, of the popular 
Aphrodite. When they do not proclaim their readiness to 
fight, they admit they are ** Rollicking Rams,” that they have 
** Lost their Latchkey,” or that their generic name is ** Cham- 
pagne Charley.” They take long sitting shots at the follies 
of the day and of the town, at the Mona Lisas of photography, 
at the cheap dandy who chants “Ain't I a Cheese!” The 
ethical analysis of these popular songs produces distressing 
resulis, The residuum of each composition is a deposit of 
solid unalloyed vulgarity. The lover of rowdy popular songs 
confesses himself to be a mean admirer of mean things, of a 
cheap, noisy, flashy sort of life, of a constant state of alcoholic 
excitement. Fancy paints him in a magenta necktie, with 
dirty yellow gloves, with a book on the Derby, with a stick 
that inexpensively imitates the last fashion but two. If popu- 
lar songs make popular characters, we may expect a ghastly 
generation of dingy gommeux as a consequence of fast music 
hall ditties. But there is another class of popular song, which 
is full of tender sentiment and domestic affection, and bdluff, 
honest pleasure in a laborious life. This sort, if one may 
judge by the milder kind of drawing-room ditty, and by the 
airs of the barrel organ-grinders, is as popular among the 
respectable middle classes as *‘ Champagne Charley” among 
the jeunesse cuivrcée of London. Fhe barrel organ man in 
Punch broke up his machine when he heard that he had come 
into a fortune, and vowed that he would never play ** dat tam 
‘Nancy Lee’ again.” But ‘‘ Nancy Lee” is a very moral, re- 
freshing piece of verse, and contains such “‘ criticism of life,” 
to use Mr. Arnold's phrase, as is convenient for the con- 

sumption of worthy seafaring men.— 7he Saturday Review. 


A state of things exists 


There seems to be two sets 


....Much has been said concerning the friendship which 
existed between Rossini and Carafa, It is said that when 
Rossini, then young, was in fashion in Italy, Carafa could 
not resist exclaiming the day after the first representation of 
an opera of his friend: ‘‘What a fortune this Rossini has! 
He knows but little, yet always obtains a great success !” 
Rossini, on his side, the day after the first representation of 
an opera of his friend, said: *“‘What a misfortune! Carafa 





has great talent, but makes always a fasce /" 
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’ The Comedie Francaise. 


AST week the two hundredth anniversary of the 
Comédie Frangaise was celebrated, and the following 
sketch of its history is, therefore, timely as well as interest- 
ing: On August 25, 1680, Louis XIV. united in one company 
the actors of the Hétel de Burgogne and those of the troupe 
formed by the fusion of Moliére’s companions and the players 
of the Marais, the bill of the first performance including 
Racine’s ‘‘Phédre” and Lachapelle’s ‘‘Les Carosses d’Or- 
leans,” which were played to a house of 1,424 livres 5 sous, 
or about 2,280 francs. The ‘‘seule troupe du Roi” was prom- 
ised a yearly allowance of 12,000 livres which, accprding to 
La Grange’s /Journa/, began on September 1; on August 24, 
1682, the allowance was given an official character by the 
issue of a “brevet de pension de 12,000 livres pour les 
Comédiens Frangois,” This allowance was continued till 
September 11, 1790; sometimes it was paid tardily, though 
things never were so bad as when Louis XIV.’s brother dig- 
nified Moliére’s company with the title of ‘‘Troupe de Mon- 
sieur,” and granted each member an annual allowance of 300 
livres, of which La Grange says in a marginal note: ‘‘N. B.— 
The 300 livres never were paid;” but, on the other hand, the 
Crown often came to the relief of the company or of its indi- 
vidual members; thus in 1757, when the forty articles were 
drawn up for the better government of the Comédie, it re- 
ceived 276,000 livres to tide it over one of the financial crises 
so frequent in its history. 

The deadhead was a colossal nuisance in earlier times. In 
1697 Louis XIV. issued a strong proclamation reiterating his 
frequently published prohibition against persons of any qual- 
ity or condition, ‘‘even the officers of his household, guards, 
gendarmes, light horsemen, musketeers and others,” forcing 
their way into the theatre without paying, and by their riot- 
ous conduct when inside disturbing the other spectators; and 
we come upon depositions describing how a noble, after vainly 
endeavoring to run his high-born face, whipped out his sword, 
pinked the rascal doorkeeper, and with his companions drove 
the actors off R. and L, with a fire of candlesticks and an ex- 
hibition of swords and pistols, and much slashing of scenery, 
kicking in of panels and tearing down of chandeliers. 

The Comédie Frangaise moved in 1689 into the Théatre 
Rue Neuve des Fosses Saint Germain des Prés, which 
Frangois Dorbay had made out of the Star tennis ccurt. 
There is still to be seen, we believe, the Minerva in bas-relief 
on the fagade; beneath it were the French arms and a car- 
touche inscribed in gilt letters, ‘‘ Hétel des Comédiens du 
Roi, entretenus par Sa Majesté. MDCLXXXVIII.” On 
the same night that the theatre was inaugurated with ‘‘ Phé- 
dre” and ‘‘Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” there was opened 
across the way the famous Café Procope, by the Sicilian Pro- 
cope Cultelli, a doctor and a littérateur, ugly and deformed, 
but witty and agreeable, where coffee obtained a wider vogue 
than ever and ices were introduced to the fashionable world, 
and which from the days of Piron to those of Voltaire and 
Gambetta has had the most distinguished clientéle in the 
world. In its new home the Comédie Frangaise abode till 
1760, when it was abandoned as being too small and too 
dilapidated. Louis XV. found it temporary quarters in a 
building of the Tuilleries, and in 1782 it settled in the new 
edifice erected on a site adjoining the Luxembourg granted 
by Louis XVI. In this theatre, which changed its name to 
the Odéon in 1797 and was burned in 1799, the Comédie 
Frangaise passed some of its most eventful days. It was 

there that ‘‘Le Mariage de Figaro,” the masterpiece of 
Beaumarchais, was produced on the memorable 27th of April, 
1784, in tumultuous triumph, It was not the first representa- 
tion; for, seven months before, the piece had been played be- 
fore the court at the Count of Vaudreuil’s country seat, 
Genevilliers. For three years Beaumarchais had been mov- 
ing heaven and earth for permission to bring it out, and 
Louis XVI, had only been induced to revoke his perpetual 
prohibition of the ‘‘detestable” play, which (when Mme. 
Campan read it to him and the Queen) he had declared to be 
aimed point blank at everything that should be respected in 
a government, through the importunities of a powerful court 
faction headed by his own brother, the Count of Artois, 
afterward Charles X. 

The allowance from the treasury stopped, and the munici- 
pality and the Convention—to say nothing of the mob—mak- 
ing it their football, the Comédie under the Revolution was 
in a bad way even before the schism caused by the feud be- 
tween Talma and his Republican followers and the aristo- 


cratic element in the company. Talma'’s party crossed the 
Seine to the Variétés Amusants, where later it was joined by 
the other actors of the Théatre Frangais who had been thrown 


into prison—the men came to the Madelonnettes and the 
women to Ste, Pelagie—when the house was closed. 

At the time of the reunion of 1799 Bonaparte, ‘a litre de 
restitution et d'indemnité,” settled a sum of 100,000 francs 
rentes on the company and a year later gave it a lump sum of 
300,000 francs. During the Consulate and the Empire, in lieu 
of a regular subvention, there were rather gifts to individuals 
After the Restoration the allowance 
to the company rose to 137,000 francs, 180,000 francs, and 
200,000 francs. The Monarchy of July found it 214,000 francs 
and in 1832 cut it down to 120,000 francs, a sum increased in 
1833 by a quarter. Those were the days of the struggle be- 
tween the Classicists and the Romanticists, when Mlle. Mars 


from the privy purse, 


ary, 1830, appeared as Dofta Sol in the memorable first per- 
formance of ‘‘Hernani,” at which assisted all of Hugo’s 
friends in terrible beards and waving locks, scarlet silk 
waistcoats and the like, the most wonderful gueue and clague 
that ever astonished the bourgeoise. Yet those were the days 
of the Comedie’s sorest straits. It owed 600,000 francs; one 
night in 1831 it took in 68 francs, when the bill included 
‘‘ Tartuffe” and ‘‘ Le Legs;” its receipts for the whole year 
were barely 300,000 francs. Fortunately, in 1833 Thiers gave 
it 250,000 francs from the public funds, and the annual sub- 
sidy was raised to 200,000 francs. By 1847, though—on the 
12th of June, 1838, another of the memorable days in the 
Comédie’s history, it was that she made her du? at the age 
of seventeen, playing Camilie in Corneille’s ‘‘ Les Horaces,” 
to a house one-eighth full—Rachel was swaying the sceptre 
of Mars, the Comédie was 150,000 francs in debt, and the 
government had to raise the allowance to 240,000 francs a 
year, a sum approved by Napoleon in 1853 and still paid, be- 
sides giving it 300,000 francs to clear off its incumbrances 
and rent its premises, From 425,591f. 15c. in 1846, the an- 
nual receipts had sunk to 331,144f. goc. in 1847, and in 1848 to 
319,605f. As the excitement of politics quieted and under 
the stimulus of Rachel’s sixty-nine appearances as Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, they rose in 1849 to 408,133f. 45c.; next year they 
exceeded 600,000f. At about this figure they were maintained 
till 1855, when Rachel took her leave of the Comédie, July 
23, appearing in ‘‘Andromaque” and ‘‘Le Moineau de Les- 
bie.” Ristori played in ‘‘ Maria Stuarda,” with Rossi, on 
the 8th of August, and—September 17—Mme. Arnould- 
Plessy returned from her ten years’ exile in Russia. In this 
year of the Exposition and the Crimean war the receipts were 
g10,740f. 60c.; they fell off in 1856 to 656,679; then rose and 
lingered just under the million till the Exposition year of 
1867, when they were 1,315,421 francs. In 1868 they were 
950,368; in 1869, 1,101,953f. 50c.; in the next two years, those 
of the siege and the Commune, they were, respectively, 
562,777f. 75¢. and 651,8g90f. 5oc. 

Things were, indeed, critical at this time. Some of the 
sociétaires wished to put the company into liquidation—its 
management had been in their own hands, instead of in those 
of a royal commissioner, for some forty years—but, luckily, 
M. Got suggested taking part of the troupe to London. (The 
Comédie, it may be said, had in 1868, while its theatre was 
undergoing repairs, given a series of twenty-three perform- 
ances between July 16 and August to, at Dijon, Lyons, Tou- 
lon, Nice and Marseilles, taking in 72,399f. 55c., and netting 
above all expenses 33,494f. 79¢., its first royale.) There were 
barely 12,000 francs in the treasury when Got and Bressant 
took the Opera Comique, in the Strand, London. The Théé- 
tre Frangais, it was indispensable, should be occupied; if it 
were left to the Communards it would be gutted, and possibly 
be turned into a fortress. Part of the company, therefore, 
remained at home with M. Edouard Thierry, while Got led 
the others to England. Raoul Rigault, the head of the Com- 
munist police force, at first objected to letting the younger 
Coquelin, Febvre and Boucher go, as they were of an age to 
serve in the National Guard, but finally signed a permit, and 
there is preserved a letter from M. Thierry to the railroad 
authorities begging half fare tickets. Between May 1 and 
June 8 the Comédie Frangaise earned in London 112,528 
francs, giving sixty-nine performances; this sum enabling the 
management to make up the deficit incurred at Paris, and, 
after all expenses were paid, to carry 17,000 francs to the 
credit of the profit and loss account. Meanwhile the actors 
in Paris had been exerting themselves to keep the Com- 
munard leaders amused and save their theatre. The secre- 
tary was instructed to give every one in authority all the 
orders he asked, and there is a delightful story of a Federal 
‘‘Colonel” remarking to his companion after sitting out ‘‘An- 
dromaque” and ‘‘Les Femmes Savantes, ‘‘There! That’s a 
specimen of the corrupt literature of the Empire—not even 
funny!” At this performance—May 8—the receipts were 
86 francs. There were fifty-one performanses given during 
the Commune—March 28-May 21, 1871—which brought in 
13,552 francs, or an average of about $53. The largest house 
played to was that of March 30—7!19 francs; the smallest was 
that of Sunday, May 20, when ‘‘Phédre,” ‘‘Le Legs” and 
‘“‘Les Projets de ma Tante” were given to a 54-franc house. 
The Comédie Frangaise was saved and with the accession to 
the managership, July 8, 1871, of M. Emile Perrin, began a 
career of unexampled prosperity, as the following table of 
receipts will show: 


BEB cccoccee cocs coe SREB, gOpl. SOC. | BFE... ccccccrcvercees 1,482,656f. 
WB. cccescccesecceces 1,259,403f. 50C. | 1876.........--e00- 00 1,564,352. 
PRccccces sovessseen 8,908, 9608. 906. | EBPZ.00...sccccccee «+ 1,580,143f. 30c. 


Again in 1879 it visited London in its full strength, playing 
at the Gaiety between June 2 and July 12 forty-two times (in- 
cluding six matinees), for which it was paid 240,000 francs. 
The company netted 115,897 francs; the management of the 
Gaiety did even better, making a clear profit of over £7,000. 

The constitution of the Comédie Frangaise, based on the 
decree signed by Napoleon at Moscow in 1812 and on some 
subsequent regulations modifying or expanding it, is a little 
complicated. The actors are divided into two classes— 
sociétaires and pensionnaires, The former constitute the society 
proper, having an interest in the company and a voice in its 
management. They recruit their ranks from among the /en- 
sionnaires, who have salaries only. A sociétaire is elected for 
ten years. If he proves valuable, he is re-elected for another 
term of ten years; if not, he is retired with a pension. After 








was in the zenith of her splendor, and, on the 26th of Febru- 


serving twenty years he can claim his pension of right and a 


benefit. If he continues on the stage his retiring allowange 
of 5,000 francs a year, whenever he takes it, will be increase. 
by 200 francs for each year’s service beyond twenty, Each 
sociétaire has a moderate fixed salary, the best paid 

12,000 francs a year, to which in special cases is added, on 
the order of the Minister of Fine Arts, a supplementary q. 
lowance not exceeding 6,000 francs. He also receives 
francs for each performance in which he participates, The 
sociétaires also have a share in the profits, when there are any, 

As there are not quite so many shares as there are socidiginy, 

the younger members have fractions of shares, being vote 
additional fractions as their value to the company increases 

When a dividend is declared, one-half the amount is paid jg 
cash; the other half is invested and paid when the socidgin 
retires from the company, but the interest on the money thus 


withheld does not belong to him but goes into the pension | 


fund. Mr. J. Brander Matthews, in his excellent little yo). 


ume, ‘‘ The Theatres of Paris,” gives the following list 


sociétaires in their order of seniority, in which order, it may 
be said, their names appear on the bills: 


COMEDIE FRANCAISE, 1880. 
Gentlemen. 
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pe Ie. 
Sarah Bernhardt, however, has since its publication flung 
off, and we believe Mlle. Fayart has left the rank of socidain 
to become a pensionnaire, her object being to obtain at once 
the 123,000 francs of accumulated profits, of which she was 
sorely in need, but of which she could not take possessiontil] 
her retirement. There are, besides the soci¢taires, twenty- 
seven salaried actors, eleven of whom are ladies. The busi. 
ness affairs of the company are managed by M. Perrin, as. 
sisted by a committee of the older soci¢taires. The senior male 
members also take week about the duties of stage manager, 
the semainier receiving an allowance for his services. There 
is also a Reading Committee, at present composed of M, Per. 
rin, MM. Got, Delaunay, Maubant, C. Coquelin, Febvre and 
Worms, with M. Mounet-Sully and M. Thiron as supplement. 
ary members, It delegates its powers to a sub-committee of 


examiners (reduced latterly by death to one member—¥, — 


Adrien Decourcelle), which strains off the great mass of plays 
submitted by anxious and ambitious authors, the examiner's 
analysis and criticism being filed in the Comédie’s archives, 
Comparatively few plays—except those written by well 
known authors, as Dumas, Angier or Sardou, whose works 
are not submitted to the examiners—ever reach the Reading 
Committee. 

Not a few plays are rejected that afterwards prove brilliant 
successes. Banville used to say that the surest way to hide 
a state secret where no eye would ever light upon it would 
be to write it out, slip it between two pages of a five-act 
tragedy and leave it at the Comédie. Once, however, the 
Reading Committee came to grief. It accepted, through an 
error, M. de Beausobre’s six-act tragedy, ‘‘ Les Arsacides.” 
The author was offered a large sum to take back his manv- 
script, but he had given thirty years of his life to the prepara. 
tion of his play, and insisted on its being performed. It was 
performed, and hissed from first to last; the actors wished to 
finish the performance at the end of the second act, but the 
public were so amused that they insisted on hearing the 
whole. The next day the author went to the theatre and 
assured the actors that, if they would give him one more 
rehearsal, and, above all, would allow him to add a seventh 
act, the work would have a glorious success. They prevailed 
upon him to accept an indemnity and the piece was not 
played again. 

Not the least interesting feature of the Comédie Frangaise 
is its ‘‘Museum,” which M. Rene Delorme has described ina 
large volume. The collection is of comparatively recent 
date, and only includes pictures of dead authors and actors, 
but already it includes 171 oil paintings, 61 water colors, en- 
gravings and sketches, 77 marble statues, busts, &c., includ- 
ing the famous statue of Voltaire by Houdin and 30 objects 
in bronze, terra cotta and porcelain. Besides these there are 
the library and the archives, the most complete and precious 
in the world, and a wonderful collection of properties, curios 
and relics, many of them of great intrinsic value, others of 
still greater value through their historical associations. 
Among these latter are Moliére’s chair, one of the few relics 
that survived the burning of the Odéon in 1799, and the bell 
of the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, which gave the 
signal for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The familiat 
motto of the Comédie, ‘‘Castigat ridendo mores,” so often a 
tributed to various classic authors, was devised by Jean de 
Santeuil, the witty canon of Saint Victor, for Dominique, th 
famous harlequin of the Théatre Italien, about 1868, whe 
placed it beneath the bust of Harlequin on the avant scone of 
his theatre.—N. Y. World. 








....In last week’s CourmER it was announced that Lyon& 
Healy, of Chicago, had been made agents for California and 
the West of the Mechanical Orguinette. J. Howard Foote 
holds the agency for the West until October, when that tert 
tory will be divided between himself and Lyon & Healy. 
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SAND AND ORCHESTRA. 


——— 
"eed cows from all parts of the country is solicited for publication in 
this column. Any items of interest concerning bands and orchestras, en- 


gagements, changes, &c., will be acceptable.] 


_ What is to be done at the Brighton about the 1sth inst., 
ilo Liberati and his cornet leave for Chicago ? 

_,.The subject of having band concerts frequently in the 
parks and squares of London has been recently broached. 

_,Zeline Mantey, the violinist of Chicago, is spending 
i summer vacation in Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 

...The Boston Musicians’ seventh annual excursion and 
picnic took place at Silver Lake Grove, on the Old Colony 
Railroad, on last Friday. 

_.Arbuckle, at Cable’s, Coney Island, now alternately 
wields the baton and plays solo on the cornet, and acquits 
himself well in both respects. 

_,..The dates for the concerts of the Boston Philharmonic 
Orchestra have been changed to November 5, 19, December 
3, 17, and the afternoon of December 29. 

_,..William Withus, Jr., author of the ‘‘Tally Ho Galop,” 
which has been played with much success by Gilmore’s band 
at Manhattan Beach, has composed a new waltz for this band. 








_...The Museum of Musical Instruments at the Paris Con- 
servatoire has now in its possession nine hundred rare instru- 


ments. In 1871 the number was but three hundred and 


ighty. 

rte Germania Band of Boston has been full of busi- 
ness during the warm months. Its regular concerts at Revere 
Beach have been listened to with delight by thousands of peo- 
ple, and it played at the Boston 7vanscript semi-centennial, 
winning many words of praise on that occasion. 

_...A remarkable open-air concert was given at Peel Park, 
Bradford, England, about the middle of July, in connection 
with a Sunday school centenary. There were as many as 
thirty-five thousand performers, made up as follows: One 
thousand instrumentalists, for the most part military bands- 
men, and thirty-four thousand vocalists, chiefly Sunday-school 
scholars and teachers. 

....A correspondent of the Boston Home Journa/, writing 
from Rye Beach, says: “ One of the pleasantest features here 
is the fine little orchestra led by J. C. Mullaly, at the Farra- 
gut. Three concerts are given daily, and to-night a compli- 
mentary one is tendered by the guests, to which will be added 
the assistance of Mrs. Knowles and the Schubert Quartet of 
Boston. On Sunday last the programme was a delightful one, 
including an artistic violin solo by J. C. Mullaly, cornet solo 
by Thomas Mullaly, who produces a tone like the French 
horn, which is very mellow and rich, and a flute solo by M. 
Heindl, who plays on any number of instruments. 


/ Violins. 

()' all musical instruments the violin is the most en- 
during. Pianos wear out; wind instruments get bat- 
tered and old fashioned; the pipes of organs become scat- 
tered and the original construction lost sight of. All sorts of 
novelties are introduced into flutes, but the sturdy violin 
stands on its dwn merits; age and use only improve it, and 
instead of new ones commanding the highest prices, as is the 
case with other instruments, it is the violins of the few Italian 
makers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
that fetch fabulous sums—300 and 400 guineas, and even 
more, being given. It is impossible to handle a fine old 
violin without a feeling of veneration when one reflects on 
the number of people who have probably played on it; the 
weary hours it has beguiled; what a source of enjoyment it 
has been; and how loved. There is an individuality, too, 
about a violin that hardly belongs to any other musical in- 
Strument; is is keenly sensitive to good treatment; it should 
be kept in an equable temperature, as it feels every change in 
the weather, and it requires playing on until it is in so highly 
Sensitive a state that it seems to enter heart and soul into the 
feelings of the performer, and to respond, in its vibrations, to 

his emotions. 
It is a matter of uncertainty in what country the first violin 
model was made, but it is an undisputed fact that we are in- 








debted to Italy for the perfected instruments. The “root,” 
So to speak, of violins, was the viol, and they were made in 
great profusion about the end of the fourteenth century, 


when they became the rage. From these early rough attempts 
the violin emanated. Although it is difficult to trace its 
gradual progress, we first hear of a violin about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, which was probably made by Gas- 
paro di Salo. Itis interesting to observe that the rise of 
Italian painting and the bringing of the violin schools to per- 


fection occurred simultaneously, the sister arts attaining 
celebrity together. The first violin maker of any note was 
Magini; his model was adopted later by Andrew Amati. The 
instruments made by Amati were remarkably soft in tone; he 
established a manufactory at Cremona, where, after his death, 
his sons and grandson, Nicolas Amati, the most famous of 


the family, Successfully carried on the business. In 1644 
Antonius Stradiuarius was born; he became the monarch of 
his art, excelling his master, the celebrated Nicolas Amati. 
For twenty years Stradiuarius pondered and experimented. 


He was trying to solve the problem why there was so much 
Yariation in the sound of a violin; why some were harsh, 


some sweet, while the tone of others was muffled. At last 
he hit upon a better model altogether, and his instruments 
assumed a distinctive character of their own, resembling less 
the style of his master. The principal difference consisted in 
the body being wider, and the thickness of the wood being 
regulated by scientific experiments. When taken to pieces 
it is noticeable that the interior of his violins are as perfect 
as the exterior; all the tiny blocks, ribs and slips of wood 
for strengthening the sides are without roughness, and the 
weight of each being carefully adjusted. His finest violins 
were turned out from 1700 to 1725, and at that period they 
sold for only four golden livres each. After 1725 they were 
frequently only designed by him and finished by his pupils. 
At the age of 92, shortly before his death, Stradiuarius com- 
pleted his last violin with his own hands. His most cele- 
brated pupil was Guarnerius. 

Without doubt, age improves a violin, although it will not 
make an inferior instrument a good one; keeping it in con- 
stant use also preserves its condition. The quality of the in- 
strument depends quite as much upon the choice of the wood 
as upon the design. For the front, or sounding board of the 
violin, a light porous wood is required, and there is nothing 
better for this purpose than common deal—the more dry 
cells it contains, from the sap having evaporated, the better 
will be the vibration. It is necessary for the back to be of a 
completely different wood from the front, as if it vibrates 
equally the sound will be thin and poor. For this reason 
maple wood, dried slowly by exposure to the air, is usually 
employed for the back and sides—it is much less cellular in 
its character than deal, and is also harder, consequently the 
waves of sound from the deal front are amalgamated with the 
slower vibrations of the hard back. The sound post of a 
violin is a very necessary part; it consists of a little 
piece of wood (generally pine) placed behind and under- 
neath the bridge, and helps to support the front, in 
resisting the strain put upon it by the strings. The 
position of the sound post is very important, as the slight- 
est shifting of its place may entirely alter the quality of the 
tone of the instrnment. For manufacturing a-violin it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain wood of the right quality; numbers 
of maple trees might be cut up before a piece of wood is 
found as smooth and regular as some of the Stradiuarius 
backs. A great deal has to be considered, as should the 
sounding board be too thin, the tone of the violin is poor; if 
too thick, it will be dull and stiff; if it is arched too much, 
the sound will be muffled. Before the pattern of the two /’s 
was fixed, an immense number of holes of various shapes 
and sizes were tried. After long experience the design of 
Stradiuarius was found to be more graceful in shape than 
that of his predecessors (although they were very good), and 
his /’s have generally been imitated by modern makers. It is 
interesting to note the change from the early straight viol, 
which, a‘ter a time, assumed the form of a pumpkin, to the 
graceful curves of the perfected violin—they have been 
settled upon not only on account of this shape being found 
the most convenient, but also because it has been proved 
acoustically the best for the transmission of sound.—A/usic. 








Technical Studies for the Piano. 
By MARIE MERRICK. 


T is not sufficiently understood by people in general 
that the basis of all excellence in piano playing is me- 
chanical skill. This, however, consists not merely in flexi- 
bility, but in power and in the touch; firm, delicate, or sym- 
pathetic, as occasion may require. 

Without it the simplest scale passage is indistinct, and the 
melody, which should be smooth and flowing, is only a suc- 
cession of detached sounds. 

Without it the pianist can impart no soul to his playing. 
Spiritualists say that their mediums must undergo certain 
training before they are capable of receiving and conveying 
communications from the spirit world; so it is only through 
the well trained fingers that the pianist’s emotions can be 
transmitted. For, while the most superb technique is a 
servant, it is, nevertheless, a servant bearing the closest rela- 
tion to the master—the relation of flesh to spirit. Its serv- 
ices are invaluable and not to be dispensed with. 

A proper development of the hands is not, as some imagine, 
to be obtained by the practice of pieces only. The student 
who confines himself to pieces encounters numerous mechani- 
cal difficulties for which he has not been prepared by previous 
training. He is as unable to overcome them as the man with- 
out any gymnastic training is unable to perform difficult 
athletic feats; and in neither case are strength and agility 
gained by the attempts made. 

Our piano student, discouraged when he perceives his most 
assiduous practice to be unavailing except to a limited ex- 
tent, because his method is imperfect, falls into the habit of 
skipping difficult passages or of rushing through them in a 
slovenly manner. He ‘goes through” a great many more 
pieces in this superficial way than he would if he gave them 
thorough, conscientious study, and by so doing it is obvious 
that the eyes are trained while the fmgers are not. Herein we 
find an answer to the question so often asked, ‘‘ Why can I 
read music that I cannot play?” 

Whatever may be the degree of mechanical skill desired, it 
can be obtained only by the careful and diligent practice of 
scales, five-finger exercises and other technical studies. 





These are neither more nor less than finger gymnastics, and 


are subject to the laws that govern all physical exercise. As 
swinging Indian clubs in a listless, aimless manner will 
never strengthen and develop the body, so finger gymnastics 
cannot be beneficial unless properly practiced. A correct 
position is the first thing to be considered. Let the per- 
former sit before the middle of the key-board at such a dis- 
tance from it that the arms may move freely in either direc- 
tion. The elbows should be a trifle lower than the surface 
of the key-board, their tips being a little nearer the keys 
than the shoulders. The wrists must be on a level with the 
hands and arms, the hands quiet. The fingers must move 
from the knuckles, which are to be kept in a natural position 
on a level with the back of the hand. The fore part of the 
fingers should be gently rounded so that the fleshy tips strike 
the keys (the nails must be short), The thumb should also 
be moved by the joint connecting it with the hand, and is by 
no means to be allowed to hang down or to rest upon the 
key-board; on the contrary, its tip must be kept slightly 
above the level of the black keys, from which position it 
should strike. A natural and easy position, both of the per- 
son and the hand, is essential to a good style of playing. 

The finger gymnastics should be practiced first with each 
hand separately, very slowly and in strict time. The fingers 
must be raised as high as possible before striking each key, 
and brought down with energy. The thumb should strike 
with a little less, the third and fourth fingers with a little 
more force than the first and second fingers. Each finger, 
after striking, is to be lifted at the instant that the next suc- 
ceeding finger strikes its key; so that the successive tones 
may not run into each other or be separated by the slightest 
gap. 

Exercises for wrist practice should be played by slightly 
raising the bands from the wrists. If exercises for the fingers 
are played from the wrists, and those for the wrists are played 
from the elbows, it is plain that they cannot strengthen and 
develop the parts for which they are intended. 

Gymnastic exercises for the fingers and hands should be 
taken as judiciously as any other; undue practice of tech- 
nical studies weakens the muscles they are designed to 
strengthen. 

After a correct position has been acquired, and consider- 
able strength and flexibility have been gained, the slow prac- 
tice of finger gymnastics may be varied, but not supplanted, 
by more rapid practice. 

It is a mistaken idea that because a person has never per- 
formed much manual labor, or because the hands are natur- 
ally well adapted to the piano, no special training is neces- 
sary. At the same time we admit that the amount of such 
training depends somewhat upon the formation of the hands; 
breadth is more essential than length. But, under the most 
favorable conditions, one must, for two years, devote at least 
half an hour daily to finger gymnastics, in order to play with 
ease moderately difficult music. 

By that time the student will realize the necessity of con- 
tinuing such practice if he wishes to retain the skill he has 
acquired. Does the man who has spent several years in a 
gymnasium depend upon the exercise then taken to keep 
him strong the remainder of his life? Not at all. He finds 
daily repetition of it, to a certain extent, still necessary, or 
the muscles will again relax and the joints become weak and 
stiff. We think we may safely assert that Joseffy, Von 
Bulow, and all the other great artists, devote considerable 
time daily to technical studies. 

Once at our photographer's we heard some one playing 
five-finger exercises. Although they were of the simplest 
kind, we knew that the pianist’s touch was that of no mean 
performer. Upon inquiry we learned that the player was a 
lady who had studied music several years in Europe, and 
was a successful teacher; yet she not only still practiced five- 
finger exercises, but was taking lessons on them from an 
eminent master. 

On telling our teacher (who had taught in the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music) that we still practiced ‘* Plaidy’s Tech- 
nical Studies’’—the best arrangement of scales and five-finger 
exercises extant, and the one universally used in European 
conservatories—he replied: ‘‘Ah, there is material for a life- 
time in Plaidy.” He used to hold up to us, as an example, 
a musician who daily played all of Cramer's eighty-four 
Etudes, which are both difficult and long. We give these 
few instances, out of many, to show the importance attached 
by well trained musicians to the continuance of technical 
studies, even after great skill has been attained. Well trained 
musicians, however, are rather the exception than the rule. 
The performances of the average amateur pianist prove that 
in this day and generation technical studies for the piano are 
in no danger of receiving undue attention. 








....Mr. Labouchére says in 7ruth, of Adelaide Neilson, 
that she was ‘‘ born in the neighborhood of Leeds of an Eng- 
lish father and a gypsy mother, and first appeared as an act- 
ress at the Royalty Theatre in ‘Romeo and Juliet." In per- 
sonal looks she was one of the few really beautiful women of 
the present generation, and to this was allied much charm of 
manner, for she—unlike many pretty women -who consider 
that their beauty gives them a right to claim homage—had a 
perfect passion to please all with whom she came in contact. 
I knew her well for years, and I do not remember one single 
instance in which she ever said an ill word of man or woman. 
She was entirely exempt from all the petty jealousies of her 





sex and of her profession.” 
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HOME NOTES. 








.. The Weber Male Quartet, of Boston, and ‘Gest w. 
Colby are giving concerts in the West. 
....S. Liebling continues his successful piano recitals on 
the excellent Weber grand, at Koster & Bial’s Music Hall, 
.++-Maurice Grau and his French opera company arrived 
in this city on Wednesday on the French steamship Canada. 
.. The Artists’ Quartet, of Boston, is composed of Marie 
Jansen, Julia F. May, Harry G. Snow, and Frank E. Morse. 
... The C, N, Allen concert company, Boston, will con- 
sist of Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen Faunce, C. N. Allen, and 
Wulf Fries, 
..Alice Oates, in her new piece, ‘‘ Long Branch,” by 
William Seymour, will begin her season September 16, at 
Lowell, Mass. 


.. It has been officially announced that the Italian opera 
season will begin in the Academy October 18, and that ap- 
plication for boxes may now be made. 

... Boston is to have another musical combination called 
the Aihene Quartet, composed of Lillian L. Roberts, Emma 
C. Hall, Sarah H, Whittemore, and Lotta Winton, 

..- The fall term of the Boston Conservatory of Music be- 
gins on September 13. In the competent hands of Julius 
Eichberg it has attained a justly widespreaa cclebrity. 

.An informal literary and musical reception was given 
by Professor and Mrs, J. E. Frobisher, at the College of Ora- 
tory, No. 54 East Twenty-first street, on Thursday evening 
last. 

‘‘Lawn Tennis” is the title of a new two-act musical 
comedy by B. E. Woolf, which is to be produced by the 
Comley-Barton Company at Abbey’s Park Theatre, Septem- 
ber 20. 

-Arbuckle has organized aconcert company. Lizzie E. 
Arbuckle, his daughter, will be the soprano; Annie E. Beere, 
contralto, and Willet Seaman, baritone. Geo. W. Colby, 
manager, 

..Marie Pauline Nininger, prima dcnna soprano, niece 
of the Secretary of War, Alexander Ramsey, has lately re- 
turned from Europe, and will appear on the concert stage the 
coming season. 

.- Rice's Bijou Comic Opera Company will begin the 
season at Toronto, on September 20, with a répertoire con- 
sisting of *‘The Spectre Knight,” ‘Ages Ago” and ‘‘Charity 
Begins at Home.” 

.]. B. Pond’s Concert Company, consisting of Isabel 
Stone, soprano, Anton Streiezki, pianist, the Weber Male 
Qurtet, of Boston, and George W, Colby, gave concerts this 
week at the Highland House, Cincinnati. 

..The first ‘Composers’ Night” concert at Koster & 
Bial’s Music Hall on Tuesday night was a gratifying success, 
both as regards the attendance and the nature of the perform- 
ance. The works of Mendelssohn were rendered. 

....Mme. Chatterton-Bohrer, the harpist, will have a con- 
cert company this season, made up besides herself of Letitia 
Fritch, soprano; S, G, Young, baritone; Gaston Blay, violin- 
ist, and Alfred H. 
George W, Colby. 

..Camilla Urso has returned to New York from her Aus- 
tralian tour, She is reported to be engaged for a visit to 
Cuba and Mexico, which it is to be hoped is not true. After 
several years of absence the American public would welcome 
back this brilliant and interesting violinist, whose artistic 
ability and romantic history have made her famous. 

..++J. ©. Scanlan, of this city, according to the London 
Daily News, has arranged for the production here of a new 
comic opera, written by Pottinger Stephens, with music by 
Mr. Solomon. The opera, which is in two acts, is founded 
on a sea ballad, The scene is laid in England at the begin- 
It will be produced simul- 


Pease, pianist. It will be managed by 


ning of the present century, 
taneously in London, with a view to the protection of the 
author's rights. 

Mr. Jarrett will produce the fairy spectacle, ‘* Cinder- 
ella,” at Albaugh’s Holliday Street Theatre, Baltimore, on 
the 6th inst. The music is Rossini’s, and the orchestra and 
singers will be under the direction of Max Maretzek. The 
piece will have a grand ballet. One of the specialties is Liz- 
zie Simms, from London, who changes her dress and dances 
twelve times in six minutes, The spectacle adheres closely 
to the fairy story that has for so many years been a charm in 
home circles, 

Blanche Roosevelt will appear at the Union Square 
Pheatre, September 13, in Alfred Cellier’s new opera, ‘‘The 
Sultan of Mocha,”” The o era will be conducted by Mr. 
Cellier himself, who left England on Tuesday, August 24, in 
the City of Chester, and brings with him new costumes and 
During the engagement Miss Roosevelt will create 
Masque of Pandora,” 
Nell Gwynne” and other new works, 


scenery. 
the part of the heroine in Longfellow's * 
She will also appear in ** 


nee Maurice Grau begins his opera season at the Standard 
Theatre on the 13th of September, and it is said that every 
principal artist of his company will appear in the initial pres- 
entation, which will be the upera ‘La Fille du Tambour 


Major.” It has never been given in America, but its spark- 


these of ‘‘La Fille de Madame Angot.” Much attention 
and money, it is said, are being lavished on new beauties of 
scenery and costume. 
-The Ann Arbor (Mich.) School of Music, a new enter- 
prise, opens for the fall session on September 14, under the 
excellent management of Calvin B,. Cady, who is also in- 
structor of music in the University of Michigan. Mr. Cady 
was a private pupil of Professor Dr. Oscar Paul, of the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, and of Dr. Robert Papperitz, Prof. E. F. 
Richter, and the Leipsic Conservatory, and has met with dis- 
tinguished success as a teacher of music, especially at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, and as a lecturer and writer 
on music. 
..A bill in equity has been filed in the United States 
Circuit Court by D’Oyly Carte on behalf of Sullivan and Gil- 
bert, to prevent Signor Broccolini (John Clark), of their 
‘* Pirates of Penzance” troupe, from fulfilling a contract to 
sing in Dudley Buck’s new opera. While Mr. Carte was in 
Europe, it is said, Mr. Broccolini signed the last contract, 
while his with Mr. Carte does not expire till next year. A 
temporary injunction was granted by the court, but the matter 
has since been privately and amicably settled, and the origi- 
nal contract will be carried out. 


...-Constantin Sternberg, the young Russian piano vir- 
tuoso, will arrive in New York in September, having been 
engaged for a tour of America, during which he will give 
one hundred concerts. The German press speaks in the 
highest critical terms of his great talents, and predicts for 
him a success in America. He will make his début on or 
about the 15th of October, accompanied by a full orchestra, 
under the direction of Gotthold Carlberg. Afterwards will 
goto Boston. As a composer he occupies a foremost rank 
in the new Russian school of music, which is competing with 
Wagner in Germany. 


Y The Minuet. 


HE learned are divided as to the origin of the 

minuet and the derivation of the word. An Italian 
writer says that the name assuredly came from France, what- 
ever might be the origin of the dance, and derives it from 
menu—small, minute—which epithet was applied to it on ac- 
count of its small, neat steps. Sebastian Brossard gives 
Poitou as its native country. Others again declare that it 
was a rustic dance in vogue among the peasants of Anjou, 
and from there introduced at the French court by the cele- 
brated musician Lully, and that Louis XIV. became extrava- 
gantly fond of it and brought it into fashion by dancing it at 
Versailles in 1660, But the period of its greatest glory and 
influence was, as has been said, the eighteenth century. The 
names of many of its chief professors aad performers have 
been preserved for the gratification of the curious. In Italy 
a certain M. Dufort was one of the most celebrated teachers 
of the minuet, and M. Liepig received incredible ovations 
for his performance of that dance at the theatre oi San Carlo, 
in Naples, during the carnival of 1773. Several female dan- 
cers made large fortunes by the minuet. There was Mme. 
Coupe, with an income of 25,ovof. a year; Mlle. Vestris, the 
most graceful and languishing of all minuet dancers, also 
very rich; Mile. Allard, the ruin of many princely fortunes; 
and, finally, Mile. Guimard, celebrated for her caprices and 
her sumptuousness, The name of minuet was applied in the 
eighteenth century to a certain species of air, in three-four 
time, which was sung in the opera, and still signifies a melo- 
dy with a special rhythm and movement familiar to all musi- 
cians. One Gennaro Magri, who wrote just about a century 
ago, styles himself ‘* Maitre de ballet of the royal diversions 
of His Sicilian Majesty and of the Royal Military Academy.” 
And he assures us that of all dances the minuet was the most 
noble, and ought to be learned by all, even by the military(!). 
From Magri’s official title of ‘‘ Dancing Master to the Royal 
Military Academy” it would seem as though his Sicilian 
Majesty had not neglected this part of his army’s education. 
The same writer discourses of his art with an amount of fer- 
vor and minute attention to details which betray his undoubt- 
ing beliefin itsimportance, The rules about the minuet alone 
would fill a volume. But we may lay before the reader 
Magri’s five indispensable requisites for making a good fig- 
ure in the minuet. These are, namely: ‘‘A languishing 
eye, a smiling mouth, an imposing carriage, innocent hands 








and ambitious feet. 








.. In a new piece in preparation at the Théatre des Na- 
called ‘‘Les Nuits du Boulevard” (says the Paris 
correspondent of the ra), is a scene laid in a 
cabinet particulier at Brébant’s famous restaurant, during 
which supper is served. The proprietor of the house, 
which is so largely patronized by artists and _ literary 
men, has written to M. Ballande_ the director, to tell 
him that he cannot allow any pasteboard fowls or other mock 
eatables or potables to appear on the table during the meal. 
‘** When one sups at Brébant’s, even on the stage, one must 
sup well,” he says, and thereupon promises to send every 
night during the performance of the new play ‘‘a genuine 
restaurant supper, which will be served by his genuine 
waiters with their genuine whiskers,” 


tions, 








..Charles Coghlan’s new drama, ‘‘For Life,” was suc- 
cessfully produced by the ‘‘ Court” company at the Grand 





ling measures are expected to be even more popular than 


SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


————— 
..-.The London critics have played havoc with “Te 
Mighty Dollar,” 
-A public dinner was recently given to Sarah Bernhard 
in ‘Copenhagen. 
..‘* The Tourists” are meeting with an ovation at Hay. 
erly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
..++'* Les Finances du Jour” is the name of a new play 
that Sardou is now finishing. 
....A dramatic version of Zola’s “Nana* is to be produced 
shortly at the Ambigu, Paris. 








..Charles R. Thorne, who was lately at Cohasset, has 
gone to Chicago to fill an engagement. 

..--Emile Augier is writing a satirical comedy called “Le, 
Hommes de la Finance.” It is nearly done, 

. Lotta sailed for New York from Liverpool, August 26, 
with, it is said, several new plays in her baggage. 

- -Ada Gray is the attraction at the Windsor Theatre this 
week. She appears in ‘* East Lynne” and ‘‘A Friend [p. 
deed.” 

....The Gaiety Theatre, Boston, began the season on Mon. 
day evening, with George S, Knight and wife in “Oto, q 
German.” 

..+-Sarah Bernhardt begins this week a provincial tour of 
France. She is to be paid eae for twenty to twenty-five 
performances, 

..-The San Francisco Minstrels held their first ‘‘At home” 
again on Monday evening. They were as funny and enter. 
taining as ever. 

..‘‘Around the World in Eighty Days” was reproduced 
at Niblo’s Garden on Monday night, and welcomed by a 
tremendous audience. 

..J. K. Emmet was prevented by sickness from appear. 
ing on Monday night, and the Grand Opera House was 
closed for the evening. 


- George Conquest is recovering, and will soon reappear 
on the stage. Meanwhile, the ‘‘Grim Goblin” is on the full 
tide of success at Wallack’s. 


duce Anna Dickinson’s play, ‘‘ An American Girl,” at Hav. 
erly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


.. The Bijou Opera House was opened on Monday even. 
ing by Willie Edouin’s ‘*‘ Sparks” company in ‘‘ Dreams; or, 


Fun in a Photograph Gallery.” 


. -Rice’s ‘‘ New Evangeline” was produced at Haverly’s 
Fourteenth Street Theatre on Monday night. The Butler 
make-up has been changed to a caricature of General Han- 
cock, 


..»»The one hundredth consecutive performance in Lon- 
don of the ‘‘ Danites” was celebrated on August 14, anda 
brilliant diplomatic and artistic gathering distinguished the 
occasion. 


..J. W. Shannon’s new play, ‘‘A Golden Game, or Spiders 
and Flies,” was successfully produced at the Standard Thea- 
tre on Monday night, with the author and Edeson in promi- 
nent réles. — 


.. The Boston Theatre, having had its full share of reno- 
vation, was opened at the beginning of last week by James A. 
Hearne’s ‘‘Hearts of Oak,” which is booked for a three weeks’ 
engagement. 


.. Bartley Campbell’s ‘Galley Slave” was produced at 
Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre on Monday evening, and greeted 
by a moderate house. Gussie De Forrest and Signora Ma- 
jeroni are in the cast. 


..Edwin Booth has been engaged to play Ham/et at the 
opening of the Princess’ Theatre, London, in October. 
Among his support will be Mrs. Hermann Vezin, J. Ryder, 
T. Swinbourne and Charles Harcourt. 


...The B. Macauley Combination began the season of 
1880-81 at Lexington, Ky., on Thursday, in the ‘* Messenger 
from Jarvis Station.” Mr. Macauley will produce his new 
play, entitled ‘* Quartz Valley,” in New York next spring. 


..The Old Globe Theatre in Broadway, opposite the 
New York Hotel, henceforward to be called the Broadway 
Theatre, will be opened on next Monday evening, under the 
management of W. J. Fleming and J. F. Brien. A new play 
by Paul Merritt will be produced. 


.-The Bellevue Dramatic Club, an amatuer combinatioa 
gave a theatzical entertainment in the Casino Theatre, at 
Newport, on Friday, August 27.’ ‘t Withered Leaves” and 
‘*Book the Third” were produced. T. F. Cushing, Mt 
Key, Mr. Eyre, Jr., Mr. Sturgess, Miss Jerome, Miss Bessie 
Hunter, Mrs. Eyre, and Henry Bedlow composed the cast. 


..The season at the Boston Park Theatre, which was 
opened last week by Willie Edouin’s “Sparks,” is continued 
this week by ‘‘Fun on.the Bristol.” This theatre has been 
thoroughly overhauled, and the new drop curtain painted by 
Henry E. Hoyt is spoken of in the most praiseworthy terms 
by Boston papers. It represents an exterior court scene of 





Theatre, Leeds, England, early in August. 


the time of Elizabeth. 


.--After all, Fanny Davenport will, it is now said, pro 
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THE COURIER. 








—FOREIGN NOTES. 


_“Rorigan” is the title of the new ballet that will be 
i. at the Opera Theatre, Paris. 

The Duke of Edinburgh will attend the Leeds Musical 
Festival, which takes place in October. 


_ It is stated that Verdi and Boito will name their new 
fe ’ and not ‘‘Othello,” as has been announced. 





opera “Tago,” 

_..-In Belgium there are 2,600 orchestral societies, more 
than 3,000 choral societies, and 31 conservatories of music. 

..The director of the Conservatory of Moscow, Nicolas 
Rubinstein, has been in Paris, searching for a good professor 
of singing. : 

_,.-Patti and Nicolini left Wales for Aix les Bains about the 
middle of August. Patti will return to her Welsh country 
seat during the present month, 

_.Anna Leveretta Harkness, a Boston girl, only fourteen 
years old, will graduate as violinist from the Paris Conserva- 
toire this summer with high honors, 

_,.-The winter season at the Theatre Royal, Madrid, will 
be inaugurated with “Roberto il Diavolo,” which will be in- 
terpreted by,De Reszke and Lodi, Stagno and Netam. 

'_..Encouraged by the success of Boito’s ‘‘Mefistofele,” 
both the Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s impresarii are 
searching for promising musical talent in Italy. An attrac- 
tion has been found in Ponchielli’s “‘Gioconda,” which will 
probably be prod uced at Covent Garden Theatre next season. 
So says Music. 

_...In the month of March next, Patti and Nicolini will 
give twenty representations of Italian opera at the Théatre 
of Nations, the impresario of which is Ballande. It is to be 
hoped that Ballande will not commit the errors of Nerelli 
and his company, as the mise-en-scéne will be worthy of the 
Parisian public. 

. ..A new work, in three acts, the words by Louis Davyl 
and Armand Sylvestre, music by M. Guiraud, has just been 
read at the Opera Comique, Paris. It is entitled ‘‘Galante 
Aventure,” and will probably be brought out during the 
coming season, with Misses Bilbaut-Vauchelet and Ducasse 
in the principal female rdles. 


..../l Trovatore says: *‘We have had in Milan for a short 
time the celebrated tenor, Campanini, who has gone for a 
week or two to the baths of Montecatini, after which he will 
goto Salsomaggiore. Several very brilliant offers have been 
made him by the managers of the chief European theatres; 
but he could not accept any offer, because he was re-engaged 
by Mapleson for America,” 

wiiniwd At a chorus rehearsal for the Leeds Festival, lately, J. 
F. Barnett conducted his new cantata, ‘‘ The Building of 
the Ship,” composed expressly for this festival. The words 
are taken from Longfellow’s poem. The cantata is said to 
be bright and tuneful, with several telling choruses. At the 
close of the rehearsal Mr, Barnett expressed his great satis- 
faction at the way in which the work had been performed. 


....Of the 24 male and female violin pupils who presented 
themselves for examination at the Paris Conservatory of 
Music, the first prize was awarded to the young Teresa Tua, 
from Torins, who is only 13 years old. She executed, at first 
sight, the difficult piece presented her, with certainty, power, 
ability, and with exquisite musical feeling. The jury were 
enthusiastic, as much as was the audience, who gave the 
young genius a great ovation. Professor Massart took this 
poor young girl in charge and in three years obtained this 
splendid result. 


....Jenny Hahn, who made her déw/ at the choral festivals 
at Baden-Baden and Géttingen, is possessed of a splendid 
alto voice, and promises soon to rival, if not surpass, all the 
great oratorio singers. A pupil of Professor Stockhausen, 
she enchanted the public not only by the sweetness and 
power of her voice, but by her exquisite rendering of the 
difficult parts she had assumed. Unequaled praise was 
lavishly bestowed on this artist, whose fame will, no doubt, 
soon spread beyond the comparatively limited sphere of her 
present admirers. 


....lt seems strange that in London, the very centre of 
civilization and good manners, an audience could be guilty 
of the offense described as follows in a recent issue of Music: 
“The baneful system of encoring became a positive nuisance 


at the Promenade Concerts last Saturday. A certain section 
of the audience, with more noise than good taste, demanded 
the repetition of Mary Davies’ second song. The lady very 


Properly would not give way, so the offended parties did what 
was possible to prevent the remainder of the pieces on the 
programme being heard.” 


....Over £425 is to be competed for at the South Wales 
Eisteddfod; 256 compositions have been received by the 
Four choirs (of 300 each) have entered for the 
prize of £100, and thirteen choirs entered for second prize. 
A spacious building has been erected costing £900 (capable 
of accommodating 10,000 persons). The festival lasts three 
days, with concerts each evening, at which, among others, 
the tollowing artists will appear: Mary Davies, Madame 
Patey, Lizzie Evans, R. A. M.; Lizzie Williams, R. A. M.; 
and Miss Robinson, Signor Foli, Lucas Williams, Ed. Mar- 
lois, Ben Davies, R. A, M.; and Mr. Hughes, R. A. M. 


secretary, 





Verdi and the Legion of Honor. 


[* 1852 I was commissioned by M. le Minister de 

I'Intérieur to convey to the maestro Verdi the insignia of 
Knight of the Order of the Legion of Honor. Crossing the 
Alps, I went down into Italy, and arrived at Cremona; then, 
after crossing the Po, I found myself on the Parmesan terri- 
tory. There I looked about for a conveyance which took me 
to Busseto. Along the road, I asked the peasants if I was 
far from the abode of Verdi. ‘‘Of the professor?” they 
answered, invariably. ‘* Yes; the devil take the profession.” 
‘*When you reach Sant-’Agata, go down; anyone will show 
you the professor’s.” 

Sant-’Agata is the place where Verdi lives (the professor), 
ten minutes walk from the village of Busseto. 

I found Verdi just going to sit down to dinner. There was 
present a man with a frank, open, sympathetic face, of noble 
carriage, whose age was nearly double that of Verdi; his man- 
ners were simple, his language was gentle and kind; his long 
coat struck me as giving him the appearance ofa patriarch. [le 
was Verdi’s father-in-law, and his name was Antonio. We 
soon became friends; and a quarter of an hour afterwards | 
was familiarly calling him Father Antonio. 

Verdi is a demi-god with the Father Antonio; and when | 
say demi-god, I only tell half of the truth. He cannot speak 
of either him or his works without tears filling his eyes. He 
resides at Busseto, and is its natural guardian and archivist. 
He shows, with a pride that makes Verdi smile and shrug his 
shoulders, the room in which the composer worked at ‘1 
due Foscari.” Then, if you have succeeded in gaining his 
confidence, if he discerns a profound enough admiration for 
Verdi in you, he will point out a pile of manuscripts, which 
he guards as the pupils of his eyes. These are the first 
essays of the musician. 

See, said he to me, this heap of notes ranging high; they 
are the first melodic pearls formed by the brain of my dear 
Verdi. At thirteen years old he wrote quintets and sympho- 
nies, without having been taught the rules of composition; 
he was shown only the compass of the different instruments 
that form the orchestra, and he grouped these instruments on 
the paper with the most astonishing facility. Even now, one 
may examine these first essays and not find the least gram- 
matical error. Five children of his age that I trained myself 
performed the quintets of the maestro in embryo at our little 
village soirées; and in listening to them one recognized the 
rays of genius already in this young imagination. At the 
same age he composed, as it were, instinctively, a grand 
overture, the manuscript of which is there. A military band, 
that came on féte days to Busseto, performed it publicly, and 
it created so much surprise, that everybody refused to believe 
that Verdi was the author of it. He composed a second; 
then every doubt was dispelled. Since that time these over- 
tures have remained in the repertory of the Banda, and they 
still figure in their programmes. 

How often Verdi would have liked to stuff his chimney 
with these old papers; a piercing glance from Father Antonio 
alone prevented this aufo-da-fe. 1 saw there a large number 
of pieces of sacred music, and I recollected that the first 
studies of the author of ‘‘Rigolette” and ‘Traviata’ were 
written at the organ of the neighboring church. These are 
the archives, or rather the sancla-sanctorum of Father Anto- 
nio; he has the key of this chamber and intrusts it to no one. 

We sat down to dinner; it is needless to add that it was 
Father Antonio who sustained the conversation, and that 
Verdi was the subject of it, to the great annoyance of the 
master, who, tired of the struggle, ceased to attempt to silence 
him. 

At dessert I got up fora moment and returned with a little 
box in my hand. 

Dear master, I said to Verdi, placing the box before him, 
this is the testimony of the sympathy of the French govern- 
ment; I may add, and of the French public. 

Verdi knit his brow, opened the box, and found the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, with two or three yards of red rib- 
bon, which I had taken care to supply. 

He tried to hide his emotion; but at heart he felt a pro- 
found satisfaction, and warmly grasped my hand. 

But it was Father Antonio who remained overpowered. 
He tried to speak, but he could not articulate a word; he 
raised his arms, arose, threw himself upon the neck of Verdi, 
pressed him to his breast, embraced him, embraced me in my 
turn, then his eyes overflowed and he cried like a child. 

Afterwards he took the box, took out the cross, and 
attached it himself to the buttonhole of Verdi; when at last 
he recovered the power of speech he cried: 

‘Oh! I must show it to all Busseto; lend it to me for this 
evening, I beg you; I will return it to you to-morrow morn- 
ing. They will be so delighted !” 

He spoke of the farmers and peasants. How could 
one refuse him this joy?” Verdi consented. It was the 
best thing he could do, for it would be impossible to resist 
Father Antonio. 

Indeed, the excellent man decorated his own coat with 
the cross, so as to show the good people better what would 
be its effect, and thus adorned he set out running towards 
the village. 


‘This is the cross of honor that the French government 
has sent to Verdi. The professor is created Knight of the 


Legion of Honor !” 
I leave you to imagine if the echoes of Busseto resounded 


to the vivats of the peasants.—L£scudier's Souvenirs. 


pais 





ORGAN NOTES. 








(Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 

-++-The celebrated composer and pianist, Dussek, once 
held an appointment as organist in Bergen-op-Zoom. 

-++-Spitta’s ‘* Life of Bach,” and Herr Otto Jahn’s * Life of 
Mozart,” are being translated into English, and will be 
shortly published by Novello, Ewer & Co. 

.-.-Many novels have now musicians as principal person- 
ages, even organists being found worthy to figurs thus promi- 
nently in this species of popular literary works. 

....Professor Carl Piutti has been thought worthy of and 
has been elected to the vacant post of organist at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Leipzig, a post held by Bach in 1723, and subse- 
quently by various other masters of more and less repute. 

....Organists are supposed to exhibit a devotional feeling 
in their Sunday’s playing, but how is it possible for them to 
be able thus to perform when they are paid only a small 
salary, and have continually to defend themselves from the 
many petty complaints lodged against them by members of 
the choir, in addition to picayune fault-findings proceeding 
from members of the congregation ? 

....A London firm some time ago built a one-manual solo 
organ, which was exhibited before the College of Organists. 
Since that time to the present we have scarcely seen it men- 
tioned, although at the time it was said to be a really useful 
and valuable specimen of a small organ, which could be used 
with much effect for solo purposes. It is only another in- 
stance proving the fact that even for exceilent ideas to be- 
come generally adopted a long time has to elapse. 

..--Musical clerics have an opportunity afforded them just 
now at Carlisle Cathedral. The mastership of the chorister 
school is vacant, and a minor canonry goes with the post, 
The salary is not a bad one ($1,250 a year), while the duties 
are the usual work of a minor canon, with the responsibility 
of the entire education, religious and moral, of the choristers, 
and a superintendence of the boys when in the cathedral and 
out. Candidates must be graduates of either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

..--Organs, like organists, witness some strange vicissi- 
tudes. Thus the large instrument originally built for that now 
defunct institution, the Panopticon, and which instrument 
was taken to St. Paul's Cathedral, where it enjoyed an un- 
sightly and a useless position over the south porch, from 
whence it was transferred to the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, 
Bristol, is now for sale. It is a fine instrument in many re- 
spects, and contains no less than seventy-six stops, and 
would make an acceptable present if any liberai-minded per- 
son desired to emulate the example of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and afford a similar musicai treat to that which the 
Queen gave the Pitcairn Islanders, 

....Read the following, O ye complaining American or- 
ganists, and rest satisfied that your positions are not worse 
than they now are: ‘I recently saw an advertisement for an 
organist and choirmaster for a provincial church. The salary 
offered was £40 a year, which cannot be called a magnificent 
stipend. Yet the duties were large, embracing (as our Yan- 
kee friends say) three full services on Sunday, with a short- 
ened one immediately preceding the eleven o'clock service, 
with occasional holydays (not holidays !) and choir practice. 
Now, if we dissect the duties of this post, it will be fouad 
that the unfortunate organist (for such we cannot but regard 
the man who may secure this post) has to play one hundred 
and fifty-six times on Sunday, which, with the additional ser- 
vices preceding the eleven o'clock one, brings the number up 
two hundred and eight. At present, the Protestant church 
has not certainly canonized so many of its workers as the 
Roman, malgré our calendar gives an average of one a week, 
to whom devout Christians should give heed. These add 
fifty-two more services to the organist's duty, and unless the 
choristers of the provincial town referred to are much more 
musical and their memories more of a retentive character 
than the London choristers whom the writer has, from time 
to time, trained, two practices a week, at least, become a sine 
qua non, if efficiency is desired. These practices add one 
hundred and four more attendances to the already large re- 
sponsibilities of the organist, making a total of no less than 
three hundred and sixty-four engagements, which the organ- 
ist of this church must keep for the sum of £40 per annum. 
I have heard of Goldsmith's hero— 

*To all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year.’ 

But I cannot believe that so desirable a reputation could as- 
similate itself with the occupancy of this undesirable organ- 
istship now advertised as vacant. It is such liberality as this, 
such tempting stipends as this one, which work such wonders 
among the hardworking musical profession of this country, 
and which go so far to encourage parents and guardians to 
educate their children for a profession which, judging from 
the instance now before me, can scarcely be so lucrative as 
that of crossing sweeping or shee blacking.”—Afmsic. 


...-M. Fornari has finished his new opera, ‘‘Zuma,” 
which will be represented at the Liceo, Barcelona, where he 
is engaged as concert master and orchestral director. 
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This journal, as its name purports, will represent intelligently and from 
an independent standpoint the great manufacturing interests of the piano, 
organ, and general musical instrument trades. It has no partisan aims 
to subserve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting in- 
formation that may be of value in its line. It will broadly cover the 
interests of both manufacturers and dealers, and with its frequent issue 
must serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 

Three Months...... .... ..-- $20.00] Nine Months................. 00 
EE: SOUND: 654.6900 0rc00000s00 40.00 | Twelve Months... ... ....... 00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. m. on 


Thursday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money order payable to the order of Howarp Lockwoop, Pub- 
lisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 

HOWARD LOCK WOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Curcaco, Itt. P. G. Monrog, 
General Manager. 








WILLIAM E, NICKERSON - - - - - EDITOR. 


MAN named Hardwick was recently convicted in 
Manchester, England, of fraudulent selling of 
pianos, and sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. 
‘The fraud consisted mainly in selling worthless pianos 
marked with the names of first-class makers, at prices 
which, though seemingly very low, were, considering 
the character of the instruments, really exorbitant. 
The English court construed the transaction as obtain- 
ing money under false pretences. Similar methods of 
doing business have been practiced in this country, 
and may yet be, for aught we know to the contrary, and 
it would be well for the general public to bear in mind 
the English legal methods of dealing with such trades- 


men, 





MOST favorable augury of the business of the 

coming year is the present condition of our 
foreign trade. Our exports for July showed an in- 
crease over the same for July, 1879, of $20,000,000; 
and notwithstanding that our imports were $16,000,000 
in excess of what they were in the same month last 
year, our exports were still $14,000,000 ahead of our 
imports, ‘Thus, although our own demand for foreign 
products is largely increasing, the increase of the 
foreign demand for our products is far more than cor- 
responding. It would be interesting to ascertain just 
how much of this increased demand is due to the in- 
fluence of American papers, which, as, for example, 
the American Mail and Export Journal, circulate 
largely and are widely quoted in foreign countries. 





HERE is an idea prevailing among some persons 
that nothing is to be gained by reading the ad- 
vertisements in a paper. Every shrewd business man 
knows that this is a great mistake. Advertisements 
are mostly uninteresting reading, considered merely as 
literary compositions, but they often contain sugges- 
tions in which there is a good deal of money. The 
writer of this once, when fresh from the country and 
scarcely more than a boy, made several hundred dollars 
as the result of reading a five-line advertisement in a 
Philadelphia journal. He has often, also, heard one 
otf New 


men tell of his making, early in life, $100,000 in less 


York's wealthiest and best known business 


than a year, through reading a small advertisement in 
a New York paper, 





ON THE BOARDS. 


IVE additional attractions, two of them very 
nearly if not quite new, two others renovated, so 
to speak, and the fifth, though old, ever welcome, 


were opened to the people of this city on last Monday 


evening. 


Spider Flies,” a comedy by J. Shannon, the comedian, 
who fills the principal male part, was produced for the 
first time in this city. Our readers will no doubt re- 
member that this play was produced a short time ago 
in Brooklyn. The thread of the story hangs on the 
financial embarrassment of a business man, to relieve 
which his wife surrenders her fortune. Before the 
money can be applied to the purpose for which it is 
offered, and while it is yet in the safe of the straitened 
house, it is abstracted by the villain of the play, and 
hence follow the complications of the plot. The sen- 
timent of the plot is woven around the daughter of 
the couple referred to, who is a little girl when the 
robbery is perpetrated. The dénouement takes place 
seventeen years later. The plot is cleverly constructed 
and the story very well told, the dialogue being in the 
main entertaining and at times brilliant, and the char- 
acters very well defined. ‘The acting of Shannon and 
Edeson was excellent, and was well sustained by that 
of Chester and Parkes, Miss Tanner and Miss Le 
Claire. The house was full, the applause frequent 
and enthusiastic. 

At the Bijou Opera House, which, by the way, had 
been tastefully redecorated for the reopening, a medley 
called ‘‘Dreams; or Fun in a Photograph Gallery,” was 
produced by Willie Edouin’s “‘Sparks” company. The 
piece is by Nat Childs and Willie Edouin, and was 
produced for the first time, we believe, last week in 
Boston. The play opens in the house of an aged 
farmer and his wife who are given a surprise party by 
their son and daughter-in-law and grandson-and grand- 
daughter-in-law. Another grandson is absent, it is 
explained, because he expects a surprise party at home 
in the arrival of a great-grandchild to the old folks. 
The old farmer falls asleep in his chair after the party 
leaves, and in a dream is conveyed with his whole 
family into a photograph gallery, where the real fun is 
enacted. The piece is very entertaining, and the sing- 
ing of Lotta Belden, who has a nearly pure tenor 
voice, especially noteworthy. The manner in which 
she sang ‘‘Come Into the Garden, Maud,” rendered 
popular, it will be remembered, by Sims Reeves, elic- 
ited rapturous applause. As to the acting, Willie 
Edouin and Alice Atherton fill the principal parts, 
and do so in a very satisfactory manner. The other 
members of the company also act well. 

‘“‘Around the World in Eighty Days” was again pre- 
sented to New Yorkers on Monday night by the 
Kiralfy Brothers, at Niblo’s Garden. This spectacle 
has been seen so often and by so many persons that 
a mere reference is sufficient to recall its impressive 
scenes and ballets to the minds of most readers. The 
ballet corps numbers 200 girls, and is efficiently led by 
Miles, De Rosa and Cornalba, The costumes and 
scenery are al] new and striking. 

Rice’s “ New Evangeline,” called ‘‘new” mainly 
because of the introduction of a supernumerary clerk, 
notary’s clerk, and the transformation of the well 
known Butler caricature into a poor representation of 
General Hancock, was produced at Haverly's Four- 
teenth Street Theatre on Monday evening. There 
are, however, some new songs by Mr. Rice, which 
help the piece along, and for the singing of these 
Miss Searle and Mlle. Jarbeau were liberally rewarded 
with flowers. ‘The audience was large. 

A goodly audience welcomed the San Francisco 
Minstrels back to their accustomed haunts on Mon- 
day night. Of course Backus and Birch made them- 
selves as funny as ever, and were ably seconded by 
the rest of the troupe. The programme included an 
overture, songs, Arditi’s gavotte, “The Dandy Col- 
ored Waiters’ Bric-4-Brac,” ‘‘ Domestic Troubles,” 
‘*One Night in Rome (N. Y.),” and other things. 





NEW PATENTS. 
No. 231,323. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—George H. 
Ireland, Springfield, Mass. 
No. 231,629. Pianoforte Hammer.—C. F. Theodor Steinway, 
New York, N. Y. 
No. 231,630. Pianoforte Hammer.—C. F. Theodor Steinway, 
New York, N. Y. 








....James E, Greenleaf, general agent of George Woods & 
Co., left Boston, September 1, on his annual fall trip to the 
West. He will visit a portion of the South en route, and ex- 





At the Standard Theatre, ‘‘ A Golden Game; or, 





day. 

--+-Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, was in this city early in ty 
week. 

....William H. Ivers, of Boston, piano manufacturer, has 
failed. 

--+-John Zweidinger, of Pittsburg Pa., was here op 
Saturday. 

....G, A. Barlow, of Trenton, N. J., was in New York on 
Wednesday. 

....The Plow City Band, of Moline, Ill., has given a cha. 
tel mortgage for $75. 

....W. B. Allen, musical instrument dealer of San Jose, 
California, has sold out his business. 

....A judgment for $186 has been rendered against P, & J. 
Turner, violin string dealers of this city. 

...-Edmund Cluett and N. S. Weatherby, of Troy ang 
Albany, were in New York on Wednesday. 

....F. L. Wenzel, piano dealer of this city, has given q 
conditional bill of sale of fixtures for $1,000. : 

...-Julius Bauer, the well known piano manufacturer and 
dealer, left Chicago recently for a two weeks’ trip through the 
West, to extend as far as Denver. 

....Charles E, Shepperson, of Shepperson & Morris, Rich. 
mond, Va., who have recently been made agents for the 
Sohmer piano, was in New York on Tuesday. 

....Sohmer & Co. have brought out a handy little book 
containing plans of the various theatres and music halls in 
this city. It is put up in a tinted cover with a Japanese de. 
sign on the front. 

....William Steinway and his bride are expected to arrive 
from Europe by the steamship Main on next Friday. There 
will be an informal gathering of his friends and employees at 
the pier to welcome him. 


....C. F, Dielmann, the piano case maker, whose business 
was seriously interrupted by the recent wanton strikes in his 
shop, ordered by the Pianomakers’ Union with the vain hope 
of embarrassing J. P. Hale, has also entered suit against that 
arbitrary body for $50,000 damages. 

....Regret and anxiety kave fallen like a cloud upon the 
strikers, both piano makers and case makers. The relief 
money of the union is exhausted. Last Saturday the men did 
not get any money at all, and the Saturday previous they got 
only a pittance of one dollar or fifty cents a piece. 

.-+-J. Howard Foote, the enterprising and successful band 
instrument dealer, of Maiden Lane, New York, and State 
street, Chicago, has just issued a new and comprehensive de- 
scriptive catalogue of sixty pages. It contains all the infor 
mation required in the intelligent purchase of stringed, brass, 
reed instruments, &c. The cover is remarkably neat, being of 
gray body with letters and tracings of black and gold. 


....A. G. Badger, of 179 Broadway, who has for several 
years made a specialty of the manufacture of the Boehm flute, 
has invented a new combination pad for the tone holes which 
is remarkable from the fact that it closely resembles in form 
and elasticity the tips of the fingers. He has also arranged a 
new scale of positions for the holes which is said to consider- 
ably improve the tone and mechanism of the instrument. 


....H. N. Hempsted, of Milwaukee, has been spending a 
week or so in this city. He has lately taken the general 
agency for Wisconsin of the Steck piano. The Steck piano is 
in every way a first-class instrument, and, pushed by so ener- 
getic and excellent a business man as is Mr. Hempsted, it 
will take a speedy and firm hold on the music-loving people 
of Wisconsin. Mr. Hempsted reports excellent trade pros- 
pects. 

...-An Associated Press dispatch from Leominster, Mass., 
announces the burning there on Thursday morning of the 
piano case factory of Steinway & Sons, of this city. The fire 
caught from a stove in which the watchman had kindled a fire. 
Some of the workmen saved their tools, and a few unfinished 
cases were saved, but the building, machinery, some tools, 
and most of the stock are a total loss, estimated at $15,000; 
insurance, $13,000. 

....C. F. Dielmann, following the example of J. P. Hale, 
has taken steps to make his shop also a non-union one. Last 
week, after the strikers had been hustled out of Hale’s case 
shop on Tenth avenue, some of the men in Dielmann’s shop 
at Twenty-first street and Eleventh avenue, signified their de- 
termination to strike if Mr. Hale was allowed to get any lum- 
ber from Dielmann’s stock. Mr. Dielmann_ nevertheless 
readily furnished lumber on the first application of Mr. Hale. 
Then all of the men, except the machine men and varnishers, 
went out; whereupon Mr. Dielmann took steps to fill theif 
places with non-union men. On Thursday morning some of 


excluded, and the men inside the shop improvised horns with 
which they saluted them in derision. The strikers failed to 
see the joke at first, and inquired what was all the noise 
about. ‘‘We are giving you a ‘scab’ horn salute!” replied 
the workers. The strikers beat a hasty retreat and it was re- 
marked that they looked quite chopfallen. Neither Mr. Hale 





tend his journey into Kansas. 


nor Mr. Dielmann finds any difficulty in getting new men. 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. 
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. Excellent business prospects are the watchword of the 1 


the strikers sought to gain admission to the shop, but were ~ 
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THE COURIER. 








~NEW MUSIC. 


usic publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
ble opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 


candid and @ 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.) 











W.N. Whitney, Toledo, Ohio. 

1, We'll Vote for Garfield (song and chorus)................ Ww. H. Pontius. 

>, Garland Grand March (piano)... vote tees ceeeeeeee 

3. L'Union Grande March Nationale (piano)............ ...S. 

No. 1.—No doubt will please the club for which it was com- 

, but is hardly the melody to become very popular with 

the multitude. The chorus is quite well harmonized. The 

words are rather weak, as is generally the case with campaign 
songs. 

No. 2.—A well written march, and played well would be 

effective. The subjects are pleasing and bright, although they 

offer nothing new either in design or treatment. The large 

stove on the back of the piece may pay as an advertisement, 

but its suggestions concerning the music is better imagined 


than expressed. It is not free from errors. 


No. 3-—Less imposing than the preceding march, but likely 
to please better. The subjects are commonplace, and are re- 
peated and re-repeated in the accustomed manner charactet- 
istic of this class of compositions. It would be effective, 
played on a brass band from a good arrangement. 





Louis P. Goullaud, Boston, 


1. Lardy Dah! (comic SONng)......++.--+ +200 -eeeeeereeees -_— 
2. The Old Canoe (song)....... 0. eeeeeeeeeee eens eeeees W. J. D. Leavitt. 
z. L’Innocence (piam0) .......++eeeeeeeeees se eereeee ees J. Egghard. 
4. Alhambra Waltzes, No. 2.....-- --+-..eeeeeee ceeeeees W. Morse. 


No. 1.—There is not much wit or music in the comic song 
“Lardy Dah !” or ‘City Swell;” yet, lacking these, it would 
be hard to tell what success may await it. These pieces do 
not depend upon merit for popularity. It is easy enough to 
be quickly learned. The composer's name is not given. 

No. 2.—Nicely written, but showing no invention whatever. 
The violoncello obligato is so unimportant that it might easily 
be dispensed with, without the effect being much lessened 
thereby. 

No. 3.—The music does not inaptly express the title, and 
for young pupils is easy and melodious enough to please. 
One or two errors remain uncorrected. 

No. 4.—Borders on being qry for a waltz, yet is nicely writ- 
ten. The themes are not graceful or sprightly enough. 


G. H. Moulton & Co., Boston. 

Mistletoe Schottische (piano). ... 

The first and chief subject is common enough, yet it will 

appeal favorably to those for whom it is written. Most pieces 

of this character and calibre are more or less alike, some 
however, being prettier than others. 











Historic Pianos. 

FTER a public concert given at St. James’ Hall, 

A August 4, to display the pianos John Brinsmead & Sons 

are about to send to Melbourne, the firm gave a dinner, to 

which a few members of the daily press were invited, and 

after which some old instruments the precursors of the modern 

piano were tried. The idea was to demonstrate the rise and 

progress of the pianoforte from the virginal of three centuries 

ago. The first instruments included a virginal by Andreas 

Leveridge, probably the father of the bass singer at Lincoln's 

Inn Fields Theatre, and the hero of the celebrated wager. 

The virginal bears date 1666; it formerly belonged to the late 

Dr. Rimbault, and it is now in the possession of Chappell & 

Co. There was also another virginal, by Johann Ruqueres, 

said to date back as far as 1590, and stated to have once been 

the property of Nell Gwynne, though its original keys and 

mechanism have now been worn by age. It has two key- 

boards of four octaves; C to C, one an octave above the other, 

and the lid is, as is not uncommon in these instruments, fur- 

nished with a painting by Franks, an art student of Rome. 

This virginal is also the property of Messrs. Chappell. A 

harpsichord by Kirschmann, the founder of the celebrated 

firm of Kirkman & Son, and the property of Messrs. Brins- 

mead, was also tried. It is of five octaves, and is furnished 

with stops and two pedals, it in many respects resembling the 

famous Handel harpsichord preserved in the South Kensing- 

ton Museum. Another instrument was the square piano 

made by Johannes Pohlmann, on which, it is alleged, Gluck 

composed his opera ‘‘ Armida.” The instrument is the prop- 
erty of Pohlmann & Sons, pianoforte manufacturers, of Hali- 
fax, and its description by Thalberg runs: ‘‘It is four and a 
half feet in length, two feet in width, with a small sounding- 
board at the end, the wire of the strings being little more than 
threads, and the hammers of a few pieces of leather over the 
end of a horizontal jack working on a hinge.” The pianoforte 
made by Pleyel Wolf & Co. for Chopin, and still preserved in 
their show rooms in Bond street, was also tried, and the other 
instruments shown were one of John Brinsmead & Sons’ over- 
Strung obliques, with patent tone adjuster and resonator, as 
well as a crescendo panel front for increasing or diminishing 
the power of the tone at the will of the player; a Brinsmead 
Centennial oblique, with metal frame; a Brinsmead iron 
grand, with tone-sustaining pedal and reverberating bridge ; 
and a Gilbert Bauer organ-harmonium.—Zondon and Provin- 
cial Music Trades Review. 


Arrival of Grau’s French Opera Troupe. 


HE Grau French opera troupe, forty-five members, 
arrived by the steamer Canada at the dock of the 
French Company on Wednesday morning. Two hundred 
trunks were debarked with the company, and after the chief 
singers had been sent off in cabs to the Belvedere Hotel, 
Manager Grau was busy for several hours over the luggage. 
Later in the day he found time to talk of his company of 
singers and his plans. ‘‘I think,” he said, ‘‘ that I have 
now as fine a company of artists for opéra bouffe and opéra 
comique as was ever formed. In fact, I have a double com- 
pany. We have Paolo Marié, who is well known here; Mme. 
Delorme and Mlle. Gregoire. The new members, I think, 
will become great favorites. Among them are Josephine 
Schaeffer, from Brussels; Pauline Merle, from Nantes and 
Bordeaux, and Marie Albert, who will be the new prima 
donna. She has achieved great success on the other side, 
in every part of Europe and in London. She was born at 
Nancy in 1855 and was educated at the Strasburg Conserva- 
toire, appeared frequently in concerts and then went on 
the stage, making her début at Havre in October, 1871. 
This first season was a very brilliant one. She has 
made her mark in opera, opéra comique and opéra bouffe. In 
1873 she assisted at the opening of the new opera house at 
Rheims in ‘ Mignon’ and a month after she was at Constan- 
tinople, where she had a great success in ‘ La Vie Parisi- 
enne’ and ‘Le Petit Faust.’ At Toulouse she appeared as 
Mariette in ‘ Madame l’Archiduc.’ In 1875 she had a season 
in London, where she went through her list of réles and was 
a great favorite. Then she was off again, first to Strasburg 
and next to Russia, where she appeared at the new opera 
house of the Grand Duke Constatine. Since then she has 
been almost everywhere, appearing under M, Cantin, of Les 
Folies Dramatiques. She comes here at a salary of 8,000 
francs a month and two benefits, one in this city and one in 
Havana. I*have in all eighty persons in my whole company 
now. The male parts are well taken care of. In addition to 
MM. Duplan, Meziéres, Poyard and Vilano, who have been 
heard here, come M, Tauffenberger, tenor from the Théatre 
de la Renaissance; Joseph Mauras, from the Opéra Comique; 
M. Nigri, from Lyons and Marseilles; Alphonse Bernard, 
baritone of the Opéra Comique, and M. Derval, also from 
the Théatre de la Renaissance. I do not wish to boast, but 
there have been those who say that Mauras will prove the 
equal of Campanini. He is very fine, no doubt. We open 
at the Standard on the 13th in ‘La Fille du Tambour- 
Major.” This is the new rage on the stage in Paris and 
London. At the Folies Dramatiques it has reached its 25oth 
night. At the Alhambra, in London, it is running in mag- 
nificent style, and I heard it at Dieppe, where Mme. Aimée 
is superintending it; at Brussels, where it is to run through 
the Exposition, and at a dozen other places. It has never 
been given on this side, and we will begin rehearsals of it to- 
morrow. The music is by Offenbachand the libretto by MM. 
A. Durer and H. Chivot. Besides this novelty we have 
‘Babiole,’ a new opéra-bouffe and very good, That will suc- 
ceed ‘La Fille du Tambour-Major’ if necessary. I think, 
however, that our present season of six weeks will be all 


taken up with the latter. After that is started I may put on 
‘Carmen’ at Philadelphia or Boston for a short season, I 
have enough artists to fill both, for Mauras will not appear in 
‘La Fille du Tambour-Major.’ At any rate, I would like to 
give a few nights of ‘Carmen’ in closing up the New York 
season. From this city we goto Havana and Mexico, and 
will return here May 1 for a four weeks’ season before ap- 
pearing in Berlin in June. That will be the opening of a 
long European tour, and I may not get back to America for 
a long time."—N. Y. World. 








Table of Exports and Imports. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. ] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended August 31, 
1880: 
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Exports FROM Boston. 
For the week ended August 27, 1880. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


BalLey.—Lilian Bailey, who recently arrived from Europe, 
is sojourning in HaydenvilJe, Mass. She wil! sing with the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society at the Tremont Temple, 
in October. 

FANCELLI.—It is reported that the celebrated tenor Fancelli 
has been engaged for the San Carlo, Lisbon. 

Foroni.—In the coming autumn, at the new theatre of Ve- 
rona, the opera of ‘‘ Margherita,” by the lamented Foroni, 
will be presented. 

HENSCHEL.—It is announced that George Henschel, the 
famous English baritone, has arrived in Boston. This artist 
is reported to be one of*the best oratorio singers, and in this 
capacity has already made several engagements. 

KELLoGG.—Fanny Kellogg is at Newport, the guest of G. 
K. Norman, Jr. 

KLerret.—Arno Kleffel, the popular composer, whose 
original pianoforte duets had such great success lately in Ger- 
many, and some of whose songs, as ‘‘ Cradle Song,” ‘‘ The 
Moonlight,” etc., are also well known in England, has relin- 
quished his post as conductor at the Friedrichwilhelmstiid- 
tische Theatre in Berlin, and accepted an engagement as con- 
ductor of the opera at Augsburg. 

LiperaTi.—Signor Liberati has been engaged for the con- 
certs of the Exposition in Chicago, beginning September 1s. 

Litta.—Marie Litta has decided not to sing in opera next 
season, but will be at the head of a concert company. Miss 
Litta has a good natural voice and considerable skill.as a vo- 
calist, and will be a welcome addition to the concert stage. 
As an operatic prima donna, however, she could not expect 
to hold a leading position. 

MONTEGREFFO.—Mr. Montegreffo, the new tenor of the 
Strakosch Opera Company, is the youngest primo tenor now 
before the public. He is an American of Italian parents, and 
is only twenty-one years of age. For some years past he has 
been studying in Italy, and when, two years since, he made 
his first appearance in ‘‘ Cantania,” he created a great furor. 
He has been engaged by Strakosch for three years. His sis- 
tes, Pauline Montegreffo, is the principal dramatic soprano 
with the same company, and though only nineteen years of 
age has appeared in Italy with remarkable success. 

MUELLER.—Wilhelm Mueller, the late violoncellist to the 
Emperor of Germany, gave a grand concert at Saratoga 
Springs this week. 

NININGER.—Marie Pauline Nininger, prima donna soprano, 
has lately returned to America, and will appear in concerts 
the coming season. This lady has been singing in opera in 
Italy, Spain and Russian Poland for the past four or five years. 

PANOoFKA.—Comm. Enrico Panofka has been visiting Milan, 





Reeves.—The singing of Sims Reeves at Henry Irving's 
benefit recently, says Music, was supremely fine The ren- 
derings of ‘‘ Tom Bowling” and ‘‘The Bay of Biscay” remind. 
ed one of other days, when the tenor was in the prime of his 
artistic career. Herbert Reeves suffered considerably by 
comparison with his father. 

Ross1.—Cesare Rossi has finished his new opera ‘‘ Fortu- 
nio.” 

Réze-MapLeson.—Marie Roéze-Mapleson will sail from 
London, September 30, to join the Strakosch-Hess English 
Opera Company in this city. 

RUBINSTEIN.—Anton Rubinstein’s latest addition to the ré- 
pertoire of chamber music is a stringed quartet. A foreign 
paper announces that he will again visit this country in 1883. 

SHERWOOD.—Wm. H. Sherwood has bad an offer from Pitts- 


burg, Pa., to fix his Normal Musical Institute there next sea- 
son. The sale of $2,000 worth of ‘ course tickets” has been 
guaranteed. 

WILK1£.—Alfred Wilkie, the tenor, returned to Boston on 
Saturday. 

Wricuton.—W. T. Wrighton, the composer of ‘* Her bright 
smile haunts me still," and other popular songs and ballads, 


died on Tuesday, July 20, at Tunbridge Wells, in his 86th year. 





....General and Mrs. Hancock gave a private musical re- 
ception at their home on Governor's Island on Wednesday 
evening, at which a pleasant company, including several well 
known amateurs, were present. The programme of the even- 
ing’s music was semi-impromptu, a number of vocal and in- 
strumental selections being rendered by the guests and their 
hostess. J]. N. Pattison, the pianist, was present by invita- 
tion of General Hancock to play his ‘‘ Honneur et Patrie,” 
which he has ‘‘dedicated to the Second Army Corps and their 
commander.” It is a danse militaire, characteristic in style 
of the composer, and is quite effective without attempting any- 
thing remarkable in originality of form. Its musical rhythm is 
‘*taking” and well adapted for band arrangement, its strong- 
est passages are stirring and its melody is pretty. Mr. Patti- 


son played it very well and received the thanks and compli- 
ments of General Hancock and the company. After a 
pleasant musical evening the company returned to New 
York about eleven o'clock. 





TY 

[MPORTANT to MANUFACTURERS. 

—A valuable Manufacturing Property FOR SALE, in Buffalo, N. ¥ 
The extensive manufactory of Geo. A. Prince & Co., Organ makers, 
is now offered to the public. This property covers an area of two acres, 
on one of the princi thoroughfares near transportation. There is « 
five-story brick buil - bmw large out-buildings, steam engine, boilers, 
shafting, &c., &c., ane te. It is in every respect « very desirable busi- 
ness site and suitable for almost sry kind o: ‘et manufacturing. Ad- 
dress or call upon J. S. UNDERHILL, No. so Broad Strect, New York, 
tc F. D. LOCKE, Buffalo, N.Y. N.B.—Offers will be entertained to 
reorganize the former 
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THE COURIER. 








Professional Cards. 


| }OSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 








(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
unity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted fur 
$10 per year cach.) 








JOSEPH ALI, 


Cornet, 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 








Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. Ci “ity. 
A. BE RNSTEIN, : 
Violin, 126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 








PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 


Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
__ Leader of Orchestra, 48 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 








_R. DEVERELL, 
Band Leader, ed F ifteenth | st., Brooklyn. 


W. MALME NE, 


Mus. Bac. Cantab., has sovigned his position as In- 
structor of Vocal Music in Was! ington University, St. 
Louis, which he has held for the last eleven years. An 
engagement as musical director of a vocal and 
ore Chestral society (English or German), a good organ- 
ist appointment or music teacher in a prominent school 
would be ac cepted. Steinway Hall, N. Y. 





H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, 5 East agth st st., »N. wv, , ¥. City. 


P.S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 


61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


C. S. GRAFULLA, 
Band Leader, 83 East roth St, N.Y. City. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, 
“Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 


Violin, 





34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 


A. SORTORI, 
Violin, 17 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


E DWARD LEFEBRY, 
Saxophone, go8 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 
Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 


Conductor, 
F, LETSCHE, 
‘Trombone, 


J. PFELFFENSCHNEIDER, 


gt St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


Double Bass, 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 


Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


FREDERICH VOSS, 
Leader, 1st Reg. Band, 
162 W illiam st., Newark, ae 
ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, ; 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





J. F. BRIEN, 
New York Mirror, 12 Union sq., N.Y. City. 

Miss HELEN BLYTHE, 

Leading Lady, Daly's Theatre, season 1880-81. 
CHAS. F. WERNIG, 

Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 
ho W. ZAULIG, 

Musical Director Specially re engaged for Soldene 


English Opera Co. (3d Grand Tour in America) 
jit Kast igth st, N. Y. City. 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Seen coer Ty cin address 
J. Howard Foote, 3: Maiden Lane Y. City. 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address ee Sons, 
corner 18th st. and sth ave. Y. City. 


JACOB KOHL, 











Violin, 14 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 
JOHN LEE, 
Violin, Paterson, N. J. 





JOHN C. FILLMORE, 


Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory 
ilwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old ‘Men 
202 W. 23d st., N.Y. City. 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








Primo Tenore, 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Teostre 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., Y. City. 


ELMA DELARO, 


Norcross Opera Company, New York Aquarium, 








Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E, 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 


GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 


SIG. DE CARL O, 
109 First ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. y. City. 











WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
120 East 37th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano —— 
251 West asth st. 


ert Opera, Concert, 








MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 
Vocal Instruction, 110 West 14th st., N. Y. City. 


FELIX I. EBEN, 


a Sclolet. 7 FS ome yor of by i and = 
man flute. Established since 1 inners or ad- 
vanced pupils carefully instructed. 

152 East 22d st., N. Y. City. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rith st., N. Y. City. 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 50 West 16th st., N. Y. City. 
ie KOFLER, 
rganist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 


voin ulture, 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 

















MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


HORATIO C. KING, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








H. LAMBERT, 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
: So Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
ns. 


SIG. ALE SSANDRO LIBERATI, 


Cornet Soloist. or Concert Engagements ad- 
dress care W. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union sq., N Y. City. 








MISS ANNA BOCK, 


Pianist, having just returned from areck will 
accept concert engagements. Address, care o 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 











SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. . City. 


ALBERTO L AURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the hig aes ym ons of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14t City. 








GEORG E F, se row, 
Piano, Organ, Sin 
Steinway 
MISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
Soprano, for Oratorio and Concert 
128 East 39th ’st., N. Y. City. 


ie. cath st., N. Y. City. 








O. B. BOISE, 
Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


MISS CLARA E. COL BY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, xt, Engiish, 
German or Italian Opera. ro Union sq., ity. 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio, A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. ‘Ez. A. CARY, 


125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 





Concert Pianist, 


MME. CAPPIANI, 

Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

107 fast goth st., N. Y. City. 








MRS. BELLE COLE, 
Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
101 Waverley place, N. Y. City. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
18 Irving tain Y. City. 


MME. 


Vocal Instruction, 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J, E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since opening. robisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,’’ price, $2. Persons 
join at any date. Send for new catalogue. 





54 East arst st., N. Y. City. 


ARNOLD W. MEYER, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher ‘of Pianoforte, 61 St. 
Felix V Ghy oe or Haines Brothers, 241 F ifth ave. 6 





MULLER'S 
ane in Harmony, Composition and _Instru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 
The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 


duction of the Voice, with his hly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano, Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
oo W, 52d st., N. Y. City. 











JULIUS E. MEYER, 
Vocal Maestro, Italian, F reach, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West 1ot st., N.Y. City. 








MME. IV, AN C. MICHEL S, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 





MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





FRED’K MOLLENHAUVER’'S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 





MR. AD. NEUENDORFYF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 





Germania Theatre, Fourteenth ‘st. ., N. Y. City. 





O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. y, City, 


J. N. PATTISON, — 
Stevens Building 3 Fifth ave., cor. orth stn. Y City? 

ne 
ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist. 
91 Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. y. City, 


JULES DE PSTROKONSKY, 


Piano Instruction by his new method, 
to Union sq., N. Y, City, 

















LOUIS STAAB, 


Receives pupils tor Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, 'N. Y. City, 


HENRY SCHROEDER, 
Violoncellist, for Concerts or Teaching, 
308 East oth st. 


N. Y. City, 











MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opens. in English, 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N. 


W. L. BOWRAN, 
Violin, 75 Third ave., N. Y. City, 


SIGNOR DE CARLO, 
Piccolo and Flute, 109 First ave., N. Y. City, 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
243 Bergen st., Brooklyn, 














yee AS WELL AS ACTORS, SHOULD 
understand the art of elocution and dramatic 
action. — instructed at their residence ; fifty 
cen’s per lesso: 

Address ACTOR, Musical Courier Office, 








Amusements. 


OSTER & oe pet AT ad HALL, 
near 6tha 
RUDOLPH B rics GRAND “ORCHESTRA. 
dmission 25 cen 
OPEN EVERY EV ENING. 


arenes . ee - GARDEN THEATRE. 
LY - Proprietor and ee 











E.G. GILMORE_........0- ssociate Man 

GRAND. ‘AND PRONOUNCED SUCCESS OF HE 
EST SPECTACLE OF THE AGE, 
an KIRALFY BROTHERS’ 

Combination in their new and Brilliant Production, 

bh ie eee Gantt A acy: to the doors. 

THE D IN 80 DAYS 
Matinese Welwataice and Saturdays at 2 o'clock, 
Prices as usual. Box office now open. 


ETROPOLITAN CONCERT HALL, — 
Broadway, 7th ave. and 41st st. 
Only place of its kind on this continent, and built 
emporio | for the introduction of 
AR MUSIC. 


Elegant Café, Pane § Drawing Rooms, &c. 
Splendid open air Terrace, 20 feet wide, extending en 
tirely around the building, and forming a 

continuous 
PROMENADE FOUR HUNDRED FEET LONG, 
Mr. RUDOLPH Nt SUPERB 


— FIFTY SEI Ree TED PERFORMERS. = 
First introduction of European Popular Concerts, as 
performed by Strauss, in Vienna ; Arban, in 
Paris, and Keler Bela, in Berlin. 
Commencing ev ery evening at 8 o'clock. 

Admission, 25¢ rivate Boxes, $2 and $3 each. 





MS Bisox SQUARE THEATRE, W.. 24th st. = 
Broadway. STEELE MACKAY, Manag 
‘The handsomest theatre in the woe? 

The only theatre now open with its regular company. 

Perfect system of summer. eros Air passed 

over ic 
— HAZEL KIRKE. — 

Mackaye’s double stage, which avoids tedious waits 

between acts. 

Every Evening at 8: :30. Saturday Matinee at 2. 

] ARNUM’S MUSEUM CO. CAPITAL STOCK, 

$3,000,000, Shares, $100 each. 

This company has been organized for the purpose of 
erecting a permanent Exhibition Building and Palace 
of Amusements on the present site of Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, which entire property has 
been purchased by this company, of which Mr. P PT 
Barnum is the President and General Manager. 

Subscriptions are invited at par, by the undermen- 
tioned company for the unsold portion, viz., $1,750,000 
of the capital stock of the Museum Company, until 
on as pees. at noon, and will be received in even 
undreds in any amount. At that date the public sub- 
scription will be closed. The right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price after that date without notice. 

If the subscriptions received to that date shall exceed 
$1,750,000, the stock subscribed for will be allotted to 
the subscribers pro rata. 

Prospectus and further information will be furnished 
on application to the 
NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND ann WESTERN 

INVESTMENT CO., 31 and 33 Pine st., New York, 

Financial Agent for Barnum’s Museum Co. 
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CHICAGO: 
ISS & 190 State St. 


Kstablished 1868, 


_J. HOWARD FOOTE, | 


NEW YORE: 
No. 31 Maiden Lan 


Established 1835. 
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AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


A OTHER SPECIALTIES— Manufacturer of Lint Piston, and Rotary VALVE BAnp INsTRU- 


BY APPOINTMENT—-U. S. Acenr for ANTOINE COURTOIS' (Paris) CoRNE1S AND 


BAND INSTRUMENTS, GernterkAL Acrent for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE,  U., S. MENTS. Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Patent Guitars. The best qualities of MUSI- 
: i Acenr for the TILTON Parent Gurrars. Soik IMporrer of the Genuine CREMONA CAL BOXES, GERMAN ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER- 
ral VioLin Srrincs; also, of the best Russian Gur Srrincs made in Saxony. Y TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine OLp Vio.ins, &c. 
| ee > 
The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New York. Catalogues mailed Free to any address. 


hi re 
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No. 31 Cortlandt 


MANUFACTURER O 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
BECEIVED A MEDAL. 





G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


CENTENNIAL 
ComamysstO™ 


Street, New York, 


F THE CELEBRATED 


THE ONLY BANJO THAT 
RECEIVED A MEDAL. 








MARTIN 





GUITAR 





Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—* A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 


{Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 





Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 
zw FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 
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Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the arg” riced instruments offered by wv am 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First Qualities ; Second, The P 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important every-day questions answered. List of Band Music. 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STRINGS, &c., 


No. 25 Murray Street, 
NEW VORK. 











30 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East Q1st St., New York. 


Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 

Mr. Louis Scnneiser, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874, 
Sole Agent in U. S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East Jist, Street New York, 

Dean Sin,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, we have muc SF y= in again 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you date 13th June, 1873), 
you are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;° that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our. business transac- 
tions must pass throug “h)} your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement, You are at liberty to make any use you wish 
of this Letter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 


SEND FOR ILLVstTRATED CIRCULAR. 






AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Cornetse Band Lnstramonts, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- — With Improved Rotary 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- | 

ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 







OW 


Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Piston 


Valves, and with Patent Piston 


Improved 


Light Valves of CeLesrarep 


Maxers. Latest Styles 








Also Importer of pa uetaprnilipein and Jobber in 


European and American Musical Instruments, 


STRINGS AND CENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


OEHRLEIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. 


Warranted to produce the clearest 











G. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


46 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


BAN D INSTRUMENTS. 


“ Besson,” “ Courtois” and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 


AND IMpoRTERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


sco’ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS,“Ssici2rcn"| 


——Depot for C. F. Martin & Co.’s Celebrated Guitars—— 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr. 
Chas. De Jane on, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gould. 


Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling”’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 


WM. G. SCHULZE 


(ILate with T. Berteling & Co.), 
=—S MANUFACTURER OF 


~ Clarionets, Flutes, Oboes, Fe, 


IN ALL THE DIFFERENT STYLES AND PATTERNS, 


260 Bowery, mnie sata, Mevy York. 





Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 


§ Send for Price List, and mention The Musical Courier 








CHAS. MISSENHARTER, 


Manufacturer of the Sanne 


Keceksior Band i 








si 
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te©~ Highest Medal awarded G2 Highest Medal awarded 


at the Exhibitions of London, at the Exhibitions of London, 
Paris Philadelphia, San Fran- | Paris, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco-and the New England | cisco and the New England 
States | States. 

_ 

im 





Pac tory: 204, 206 and 208 E. Twenty-third Street, New York. 
G2" My Cornets are used by all first class artists. Send for Circular. 





CARL FISCHER, 


No. 26 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Importer and Publisher of Sheet, Orchestra and Band Music, 


MUSIC FOR ANY COMBINATION OF INSTRUMENTS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND STRINGS, Wholesale and Retail. 
Italian Strings a Spectatty. German and French Silk Strings. 





Sole Agent for United States for the world-renowned Cheap Edition Bremen and Dresden Dance and 
March Albums 


9 Insts. 14 Insts. » Insts. 14 Inets 
12 Round Dances $0.75 $1 .co 4 Marches ©. 7s $9 
24 Round Dances saale 1.45 1.75 8 Marches 1. 5.8 
6 Quadrilles » Insts., $1.4 14 Insts. §:.7 


t2” SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUES. 
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»wAFACTORY INSURANCE. ba 
ANDERSON & STANTON, 


GHIN BRAT 


tusurance Agents aud Brokers, 


| Mo. 152 Broadway, Mew ork. 
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Bi) a 
ae QMEELING the great disadvantage P1ANo AND OrGAN Manuracturers have labored under 
hab we ° ° . . 
Whe 2 for the past few years in procuring good insurance on favorable terms, we were induced to 


give this class of Insurance particular attention, believing that, with the extensive facilities 
| we possess, good factories should be looked upon by the Insurance Companies in quite as desirable 
: a light as buildings devoted to other classes of merchandise. With this aim in view we deter- 
bs mined to make Factory Insurance one of our Specialties, and have to-day more factories on our 
| books than any other concern throughout the country. 


| t S We would ask Piano and Organ Manufacturers to consider these few questions : 
aE | ie : . 
ty {he First—Should not well and carefully managed factories be insured upon better terms than 


, | 

i| A | others ? 
| Second—W ill not insurance of this character receive better attention and more just and careful 

| consideration on the part of insurance officers, when brought to their notice by parties doing a 

large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot PERSONALLY represent the facts 

| to his companies ? : 

‘yy . . . 

Third—Are your policies correctly worded, so that YoU ARE POSITIVELY INSURED ? 

| Fourth—Are you sure ALL the companies in which you hold policies are sound and solvent ? 





These questions we desire to ask you as a manufacturer. 
Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly worded policies lead to litigation. Business 

















centres of course have the largest number of insurance companies; hence, better facilities for | 
| 

placing large lines of insurance. | 

\ We now have insurance on property valued at some forty millions of dollars ($40,000,000), in- | 
cluding some of the largest and best known factories in the United States, and have yet to learn 
of any manufacturer who has become dissatisfied with our way of doing business, and we refer to 


a ee 


those with whom we have suffered loss as to the prompt and liberal manner in which the 
same has been adjusted. 
We believe that a well managed factory, where the owners have expended large amounts of 


money for the protection of their property from fire should receive more consideration from the 
insurance companies than those of careless construction and indifferent management. Each risk 
should be placed on its merits, and the good ones should not be compelled to pay for the poor. 


- RE wg 
. 


Should be pleased to send you a Survey, and to hear from you regarding any insurance which 
you may desire for your property, and you can rest assured that it will receive careful attention 


. | at our hands. Please write us before renewing any of your policies. 


Very truly yours, 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 152 Broadway, New York. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 











edged by the highest musical authori- 





EEao_— P 
ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 








—_ 


SOHMER. & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 


E. 14th St., New York. 











Have the indorse- 

















Square, Square Grand and Imperial Upright Grand 











Phase Piano Co, 


PIANOS. $ 


Sse THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL FIRST-CLASS FACTORY 


‘Richmond, Ind 


IN THE WEST. 








»e4THE LOCKWOOD PRESS te« 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 


= OLAIMING the ability to produce first-class typographical work, and possessing the 

| Ys latest improved presses, capable of doing the finest class of printing, the under- 
* signed, owing to the numerous unsolicited favors from various patrons, has 
equipped a complete 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


STEAM SRRINTING MSTABLISHMENT, 


and is now prepared to execute a! orders with which he may be entrusted, from the 
smallest Card, Notehead or Circular to the largest Book, Newspaper or Catalogue. 
Lowest Prices CONSISTENT wiTH Goop WoRKMANSHIP. 


—# CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY.&— 


y@ Accurate translations made and printed in Eng:ish, French, Spanish, German 
or Portuguese. 

The undersigned will also undertake to produce in miniature or enlarged form, by the 
best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., 
an ordinary proof sheet being all that is necessary for their production. In applying for 
estimates, send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, and, if 
required to be printed, the number of copies wanted. 

Special attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 
most favorable terms. Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short 
notice. Address all orders to 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Printer and Publisher, 
No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


+ 
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“MHINNOD ‘TVDISAW AHL 


THE AMERICAN STATIONER. 
| 


| 
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THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 





THE AMERICAN MAIL AND EXPORT JOURNAL. 











| 

, Ss | 
LOCKWOOD S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER TRADE. | 
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NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
~ oa > 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 

will have no other. (@§"Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


J, H.& C. S$. ODELL, RAV EN | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
¢PIANOS# 
a { “ee 
* 
© v 


Established 1829. 
Ihe Best Upright Diade. 


Speciat Rates To DEALERS. 


Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 


‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 








Study their Superb Qualities and you 








Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second St, 


NEW YORK. 





Near NintH Avenue, 








THE GABINETT 
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Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 
simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 


verything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 





mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 
nstrument. 
Oreuinettes, Musical Cabinets, Pianos, 


Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


\!l operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 


Agents throughout the World. 


THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CO. 





No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York. 





ALBRECHT & Co's 


NOTICE 70 PIANO DEALERS! 


_—. ~ee e! 


We are seeking to establish new AGENCIES for 
our Superior Instruments, wherever they are not yet 
represented, and offer UNEXAMPLED CASH 
FIGURES to reliable parties. 








THE ALBRECHT PIANOS are guaranteed to be 
unequaled by any other make, and acknowledged by 
all as the present Standard. 


Any responsible Dealer desiring to handle the 
celebrated “ Albrecht,” will please address, for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and Cash Price List, 


ALBRECHT & CO., 
No. 610 ARCH ST,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Fat Wan Digan Co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





— Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— 
2 Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


—THE- Fr AD 
For Parity of Tome, | AG For Durability, | Pp ACKARD 
Quick Response, | tas wo Equat. Elegance of Finish. 














A ut, i 


—~GRAND=: 


SQUARE @&6 UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PANUT OR 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold Medal at the 
| World’s Fair, Vienna, 





Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 





Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 








‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,’ 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. |Oth and | Ith Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 








Patented June 27, "8775 
April 2, 1878. 





THE PATENT NATIONAL ACCORDEON 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The National Musical Instrument Mis. Co, 
FOURTH AVENUE, Bet. 166th & 167th Sts, NEW YORK. 


ee Dec. 31, sri} 
June 12, 1880. 
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Is making 100,000 x those splendid aaa SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALF-pRICE. 





Rr _ Ser Spa Spam Spa _Spa _spa_s 


They 









are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at Se THIRT Y-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE. New York. 








A GREAT DISCOVERY! 


SCHOMACKER 
Gold String Pianos. 


AN ABSOLUTELY PERFECT INSTRUMENT. 


Increased Purity, Quality and Resonance of Tone. 
Increased Resistance to Atmospheric Action. 


Increased Richness and Elegance of Appearance. 


HIGHEST HONORS EVER AWARDED TO ANY MAKER IN THE WORLD. 


{8 Illustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed free on application. 


(OG 
WAREROOMS: FACTORY: 
No. 1103 Chestnut Street, N.W.Cor. lith & Catharine Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF— 


ee Pe a. or a oo 
squares Upright Pranokortes 
524 & 526 West 43d Street, New York. 


2 These Pianos were AWARDED A PRIZE at the PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 1878. 





YWESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS,. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 











-_<> * Established in 1657. 





J. W. BRACKET T, 


——Manufacturers of— 


GRAND, 


[pvght = quae 
POROPAN, 


bata Pa 
Upright Piduofortes 4 
d Dpecially. = 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 





Orchestral Organ | 





WU 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received the Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
I PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 
Gu 


FOR FIVE YEARS. 
2” Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St. New York. 








—-ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


\ | ER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
VN ) Maat) MLB Soe orsand my Uprigns havetny patent mele action fame, ch one pee ptsated 


—— May, 1877, and March, which 


caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, <** 





——THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Factory and YYarerooms, 220, 222 


& 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. 





EVERY STRING BEARS OUR 
TRADE MARK, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US. 

For Sale by all Retail Dealers. 

No Strings Sold by us at Retail. 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 





JOHN F. STRATTON «& CoO., 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 





144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 





PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Felts and Sounding Boards, Pianoforte and Organ Materials. 


LONDON : NEW YORK: LEIPZIG; 
132 Queen Victoria St., E. C. 122 East Thirteenth Street. Toepfer Strasse, 4 


PARIS, 1878. 


VIENNA, 1873. 








TL. WATERS |. . 
Pianos and Q)rgans, 7 p. fase Qirgan fo. 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. BORW ALE, Geto. 


——__~>- 
Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. lst. 
st --— 


—_ Phe 


The Best and Most Popular Organs 
in the market at 


The Lowest Price. 


GF" SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 





ES General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 

















q 


\ S= To Pianoforte, Organ and Key Makers. | 
V O R Y MASON J. MATTHEWS, V O i Y 
Agent for STEPHEN STAIGHT, London, Eng., 


has for sale a few hundred sets each of Nos. 





2, 3, 4 and 5 Ivory, which he will sell cheap. 


Apply at Warerooms of THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE COMPANY, 831 Broadway, New York. 








HORACE WATERS & CO. 
> SS 





STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


—Established in 1856 


United States Organ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


rand, Square and fpright Pianoforte fotions,| wsurxny « naxmonp. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
te" SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 





Tone, Workmanship and 
Durability Unsurp d 








MPORTANT  \NROUNCEMENT 


Wanted. Illustrated Catalogues | To Musical Editors, Dealers, Com- 


Fant positors, and to AU Who Write. 
HORACE WATERS & CO.. 


CHORAL, 826 Broadway, N.Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 


260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. : 


Suilders of FURST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY. 
wit every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 


aie rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please }: demand for a cheaper Writing Ma- 








re aes 











address or apply at the factory. hi h taduced k 1 
ine has in e 
JARDINE & SOW, URSA BUEvESS, ee See ee ee oe ee 
{, 318 & 320 East 39th St. reduction in the prices of our Type- 
List oF ouR Writers. No one, with much writing to do, 
Largest Grand one can afford to be without this instrument, which 
a uals. . : . 
Fifth Avenue Cath., N.Y., can be used at sight by anyone, and with lit- 
My Goonge s Coa tle practice will enable a person to write 
Holy Innocents, = —s “* twice as fast as with a pen. It is durable, 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., “ : 
portable and clean. It is operated by keys, 
like a piano. Several copies may be taken at 
one writing. §4§ Send stamp for circular. 


Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
E. REMINGTON’S SONS, 


Mobile Cathedral, 

rst Pres., Philadelphia, 

St. John’s M.E., Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 


Piaosand Ongans |= = ay ee 
oo CHURCH ORGAN 





Christ Ch , New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 








Vwewewwu se ewe eee 


Pittsburg Cathedral, ‘ 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 





WM. H. DAVIS & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF 


(hore Pine {}roans, 


40 DOWNING STREET. NEW YORK. 


to puton. Circulars mailed on application. - 
ALSO MANUPACTURERS OF 


PEDALS. 


(PATENTED.) 


Attached to any style of Piano. Sent ready 


See Musical Courier, March 27 ° : 
- Church and Chapel Organs 
T. H. KNOLLIN, Syracuse, N. Y. OF ALL SIZES AND STYLES. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, irculars and Catalogues giving fu sonnei 


Established 1847. | Special Attention paid to Revoicing. 


READING stass.,| UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 


METAL and WOOD | “oF 
| SYMONDS’ IMPROVED 


Organ Fipes organ PIPES. 


The very best made in every respect. 
Business Quadrupled in Four Months. A 


Critical Examination of their Merits invitec 











Furnished upon Application 





A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
ctass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality Address SAM'L C. SYMONDS & C0., 


of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, | 27 Beach Street Salem, Maas. 
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United States Centennial award decreed to 


ALBERT. WEBER, NEW YORK, FOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 





WHBER PIAN O 


Read the wonderful Official Report, being the basis of the 


Complete Triwmph. 














—= 1 HEP ont SS 





“ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power (as shown in their Grand, Square and 





Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same 
time answers promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppext, Secretary. 


J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


= CAUTION.— Beware of unscrupulous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisiing 
of renowned Professors of Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial award on Pianos, 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competitors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which stand to-day without a rival for 
“sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power.” 


$= Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, mailed free upon application. @@ 





Wrarerooms, Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth we New ae 








BSSTABLISHED 1646. 











WOODWARD & BROWN, | 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 








CRC Pit ls 
Ay ah vl a 


PIANO 


+ 333 & 335 West 36th Street, bet. 8th & Oth Aves., New York. \ 
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BEHNING 


FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


—_—<?With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.c—— 
Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 











= known and prized for 






Sun and fidelity in manufacture, 
T aster and excellent improvements, 
E iecant variety of designs, 

V iciaine unrivaled tones. 


Milustrated Catalogues sent free. 


J. ESTEREY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 








STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


& PIANOS. & 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 








their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 





Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington ina 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





seats FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCK WOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 
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